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For the Companion. 
THE FORTUNES OF DICKY RAY. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHapP. I, 

“Whip behind! Whip behind!’ 

It was an elderly gentleman who was thus ad- 
monished; a very respectable and comfortable- 
looking old gentleman, with a very respectable 
and comfortable-looking old lady by his side. 

They were seated in an old-fashioned chaise, 
which answered, with a pleasant, sociable creak, 
to the jog, jog, ofthe sleek, fat horse between its 
shafts. Of course, I do not mean that creak 
which suggests that the wheels need greasing, 
and which rasps the nerves like the midnizht 
caterwauling beneath your window, but a sooth- 
ing, humdrum sound, like the purring of puss 
by the fireside, or the chirp of the cricket on the 
hearth. 

That this comfortable couple were on a jour- 
ney, was apparent from the yellow hair trunk 
which swung bereath the chaise, and which 
formed a resting-place for the feet of the urchin 
who was stealing a ride behind the vehicle. 
And beeause he was the only successful one of 
a dozen competitors, the other eleven set up a 
shout of,— 

“Whip behind! Whip behind!” 

The elderly gentleman put his head out, and 
shook his ivory-headed cane, saying, “Go away, 
boys! go away!”’—an admonition which had 
about as much effect on the boys as it would be 
likely to have on a flock of mosquitoes buzzing 
around your head. They shouted louder than 
before. They laughed. They pulled off the 
young outrider and rolled him in the dirt, while 
they made a grand struggle for his place. In 
short, they conducted themselves like the ill-bred, 
untamed little savages that they were. 

At length the old gentleman’s patience gave 
way. He stopped his horse, grasped his ivory- 
headed cane, and, saying to his wife, “You hold 
the reins, Debby,” he clambered out of the 
chaise. But by the time he had set his feet fairly 
on the ground, the nimble young rascals had 
scattered in all directions. 

It chanced, however, that a small boy was just 
then walking by, with a basket of eges. He had 
taken no part in the mischief at all; but our 
irate friend was not in a discriminating mood; 
so he seized this boy, shook him with a force 
which caused him to drop his basket, and then 
brought his cane down over his shoulders with 
two. good whacks. 

“I haint done nothin! ’twas them other fel- 
lers!’’ protested the victim. 

“O, yes! You can lay it to them; but didn’t I 
see you with my own eyes?” And the cane was 
raised for another stroke, but before it descended, 
the pleading voice of Mistress Debby was heard. 

“Lor, pa! don’t hurt the poor boy! He won’t 
do so again, I dare say. You won’t, now, will 
you, dear!’”’ ; 

“T didn’t do nothin’,”’ began he. 

“O, don’t tell a wrong story. Pa saw you, 
you know. But then, it’s no great matter; only 
you ought to consider the poor horse. It makes 
it hard for him, to pull the chaise back so, and 
the weather so warm, too. But there, don’tcry. 
I’ve got some peppermints for you in my pocket. 
Lors, no, I haven’t, either. They’te in my work- 
bag, I guess. Why, no, they’re not! O, I re- 
member, now; they’re for my son Samuel’s little 
boy, and I locked them up in the trank; but 
here’s a fi’penny-bit to buy some with, any way.” 

Dicky Ray, for we may as ‘well introduce him 
how as any time, had it in his heart to hurl the 
proffered coin over the steeple of the meeting- 
house; but there was something in the old lady’s 
manner that drew him toward her, in spite of 
himself; so he took the money, and even made 
alittle bow. She returned it, with “a smile that 
was childlike and bland,” and the elderly person 
whom she called pa, but whom we will'call Mr. 


Wiggin, having resumed his seat, and touched: 


up the horse, away they all jogged, as if nothing 


tice to say that they knew nothing of the spilled 

eggs, every one of which was broken, and that | 
they really believed Dicky to have been among | 
the culprits. 

But Mr. Mercer, who had seen the whole affair 

from his store door, knew better; knew, that is, 

that Dicky was not guilty of riding behind the 

chaise; but that he was guilty of some other 
misdemeanor he could not doubt, for why else 
should so very respectable a gentleman inflict 
chastisement upon him, with an ivory-headed 

cane? 

He said as much when Dicky appealed to him. 
So the unfortunate boy—a victim of, misunder- 
standing on all sides—walked away, feeling in- 
jared and indignant. 

The day being sultry, Mr. and Mrs. Wiggin 
drove up to the hotel to bait their steed, and rest 
themselves till the cool of the evening. 

When Dicky went home and related his adven- 
ture to his mother, she was very sorry about the 
eggs, for she was a poor woman, and the eggs 
were to have heen exchanged for something at 
the store; but she believed every word of Dicky’s 
story, which is one advantage of having a char- 
acter for truthfulness. 
of telling her falsehoods, it is quite likely she 
would have given him eredit for telling one now, 
and would have beaten him, on general princi- 
ples, instead of coddling him, and giving him 
an extra piece of pie for his supper, as she did. 

And here I might close my story very appro- 
priately with the moral, “Honesty is the best 
policy ;” but no; I am determined that I will not 
abandon Dicky until I have set him right with 
Mr. and Mr. Wiggin, though the sky falls. 

I must also say that he did not spend the 
fi’penny-bit for peppermints, but dutifully gave 
it to his mother, who put it away with a cher- 
ished hoard in the black earthen tea-pot. 

After supper, the sun yet being high in the 
heavens, Dicky sought to allay his grief by go- 
ing down to the woods by the river to examine 
the snares which he had set to catch rabbits; but 
one cannot always reckon on his game with cer- 
tainty. One of Dicky’s snares had been broken 
by the foot of some animal,—perchance some 
wandering horse or cow—and in the other, a 
large toad had entangled one of his hind legs, 
and was making desperate efforts to regain his 

freedom. 


Here let me do Mr. and Mrs. Wiggin the jus-| 
{ 


him that day, and, in his disappointment, picked 
up a stone, with the intention of avenging him- 





THE FORTUNES OF DICKY RAY, 


Had he been in the habit | 


Dicky began to think the luck was all against 


self on the toad, but dropped it Again, on second 
thoughts, saying, “Poor fellow! ’t won’t do meno 


Dicky set to work and repaired his snares, and 
then, moved by the pleasant influences of the 
sport, he stretched himself on the mossy turf, and 
fell to thinking. 

The course of his meditations was in this wise: 
“Whatever Im to do I don’t know. ‘Work!’ 
‘Work! that’s what they all tell me; but nota 
single mother’s son of ’em gives me any thing to 
do, or tells me where I’m to get work. I went 
to old Grinder, and offered to help him cooper, 
and he said I must give him twenty dollars first. 
Me pay him twenty dollars!) That struck me as 
kind o’ cur’us, that did. What for should I 
work, and pay him wages? Anyhow, I don’ 
know’s I want to*be a cooper, nor a shoemaker, 
nor any o’ them things that keeps folks shut up 
in the house. I’d like to be a farmer, now, first- 
rate; but feeding Miss Jinks’ hens, and splitting 
Miss Jinks’ wood, and driving Miss Jinks’ cows, 
at nothin’ a day, and find myself, aint my idea 
o’ farming. Anyhow, ’taint what you may call 
a money-making business. Hollo! there’s a horse 
and shay coming. Hanged if it aint the same 
old gent as caned me to-day. I'll get behinda 
tree, for he may take a notion to repeat the 
dose.” 

On they came, the same comfortable old couple, 
in the same comfortable old chaise, with the yel- 
low hair trunk swinging beneath it, and the same 
comfortable old horse, with his steady jig, jog. 

“Going over the ford, I guess,” said Dicky, 
watching them from his hiding place. “Hi! 


ducking, though ?” 


which had pointed the way to the ford had been 


guish the one to the ford from the other. 


it’s no affair of yours.” 


may be drowned. Think of that, Dicky Ray!” 








had happened. 


80 much as saying “Thank you.” 





good to kill you, as I know of, and I s’pose you 
want to live as mucli as any of us.”” So he Hb- 
erated his captive, who hopped away, without 


they’ve mistook the crossing. Won’t they geta 


The mistake which the travellers had made 
was not an uncommon one, for the guide-board 


blown down in a gale of wind, and the town had 
neglected to replace it; while, within a quarter 
of a mile of the ford, were two branching roads, 
so exactly similar in all their surroundings 
that it was impossible for strangers to distin- 


So now there was a struggle in the mind of 
Dicky Ray. His evil genius—the same, I think, 
which prompted him to stone the poor toad— 
whispered, “You owe that old man a grudge! 
He abused and insulted you! Why should you 
trouble yourself abouthim? You wouldn’t push 
him into the river, but if he chooses to ride in, 


But another voice whispered, ‘(He may be 
drowned! Think of that, Dicky Ray! And that 
nice woman who spoke so kindly to yon—she 


It was only about three seconds that Dicky 
stood wavering, while, perchance, two lives and 
all his future peace of mind hung on his decision ; 


Mr. Wiegin drew rein, and put forth his head. 
“Why, it’s the same bad boy that troubled us 
this morning, Debby,” said he. ‘Go away, you 
little rascal! Do you want to taste my cane 
again?” and then he drove on at a quicker pace 
than before, and the horse’s feet had touched the 
water before Dicky came up with him again. 
But the boy was in earnest, now. He scized 
the bridle. Before he could utter a word, how- 
ever, for he was quite breathless with running, 
Mr. Wiggin cried out, angrily,— 

“Look here, you young highway robber, what 
do vou mean by that?” 

“This aint the ford, I tell you!”’ panted Dicky. 
“Not the ford? Debby, didn’t the innkeeper 
tell us the path to the ford had a tall pine tree 
on one side, and a great rock on the other?” 
“O, gammon!” exclaimed Dicky. “Asif there 
wasn’t pine trees and great rocks all round here! 
The ford’s down here a piece. Ill show you.” 
Mr. Wiggin hesitated. “I do believe the boy’s 
telling the truth, pa,” said his wife. “I'd go 
with him if I were you.” 

“Lead on, boy,” said Mr. Wiggin; “but if you 
are playing us a trick, it’ll be the worse for you!”’ 
To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 
THAT TITUS! 


“How does this bow look, Ida?” 

Lina was revolving before the glass, when she 
asked the question, trying to catch a glimpse of 
the butterfly knot attached to her braids. 

“Very well.” 

“How cool you are! You know I wish to look 
my best, with that splendid fellow, with blue eyes, 
in front of usattable. Isn’thelovely? There'll 
be some flirting this term, if Jam ’round.”’ 

Ida placed her arm around her sister, and they 
tripped lightly through the halls to the break- 
fast-room, as dainty a couple of school-girls as 
one would care to see. Lina, 2 plump, hoyden- 
ish, langhing creature; Ida, quite her counter- 
part, more mature’in features and judsment, 
though two years her junior. 

Mr. Usher, the splendid fellow, was already in 
the breakfast-room. As the boarding-house was 
private, and the number of boarders limited to 
ten, the students rezarded themsclves as mem- 
bers of the family, and indulged in freedoms not 
allowed in the regular boarding-houses connect- 
ed with the institution. This was one reason 
why Mr. Joslen’s was so very popular; but there 
was another which was more creditable. He 
was a kind, generous, Christian gentleman, 
whom fathers could trust with the care of their 
sons and dauchters, since his family were as in- 
telligent and conscientious as himself. 

The young people were grouped around the 
geraniums in the bay-window, Mr. Joslen doing 
the honors of host, when an old, muddy farm- 
wagon rolled up to the side door, in which were 
seated a rough-looking farmer and a boy. 

The farmer, seeing Mr. Joslen near the win- 
dow, motioned him to the wayon, without offer- 
ing to dismount. The dialogue that followed 
was as audible to the young people as to the 
parties conversing. 

“How do, Mr. Joslen?” 

“Good-morning, sir.” 

“Pleasant mornin’.’ 

“It is, indeed.” 

“You don’t want a bay, do you, @ work in 
your garding, and pay his’n board choring 
reound.” 

. “Well, I don’t know. 
he your son, Mr. Titus?” 

“Yaas. He’s handy at most any . thing. 
Guess you’d better take him. You know me, 
and he’s some improvement on his father.” 

“T have known you twenty years, as an honest 
man, Mr. Titus.” 

“And if you know me that much longer, it 
will allers be the same,I hope. Mv boy here 
has an amazin’ hankerin’ arter knowledge. It’s 


Is this the boy? and is 





| then he ran After the chaise at full speed, shout- 
linge, “Mister, Q -nister! that aint the ford! 


Stop!”’ 


my d ¢ty to do the best can by him. It isn’t 
imuch,':t if [ can get him started, perhaps I 
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can be the cobble stone to keep the wheel from 
rolling back’ards.” 

“T was not thinking of taking a boy this term,” 
said Mr. Joslen. ‘The last one we had gave us 
a good deal of trouble. But you are right about 
your duty as a father, and he is right in wish- 
ing to get on in the world; so, if you will leave 
him, Mr. Titus, I will do by him as I would be 
done by.” 

“Wal, that’s the Scripter rule. 
Sam.” 

Sam obeyed orders, and gave a clean leap 
over the wagon wheels, and then went around 
to his father’s side again, looking at him earn- 
estly and affectionately. 

“T’ll be down soon with your clothes, to see 
how you are gettin’ along together. Here’s a 
dollar,Sam. ’Taint much, but it’s all I can give 
you.” 

Sam pushed the extended hand from him 
without touching the money, and there was a 
quaver in his voice, as he said, in a manly 
way,— 

“Keep it, father, you’ll need it more than I 
do. I’ve got my toes in now, and you’ll see how 
quick I am up the ledge.” 

“Better take it, Sam!” 

“No, I'd rather not. 
same, father.”’ 

“That’s Sam, all over!’’ and the farmer looked 
at Mr. Joslen and winked as hard as ever he 
could, to hide the moisture in his eyes. 

“IT will attend to his wants, Mr. Titus, so you 
need feel no uneasiness,” said Mr. Joslen, who 
had not been an indifferent observer of the 
scene. ‘You better come in to breakfast.” 

“No, thank ye; but Sam, you’d better take a 
bite. agg 


Jump out, 


Thanking you, all the 


Good-mornin’. 

The old wagon rolled out of the yard minus 
one passenger. Then Mr. Joslen came in to 
breakfast, and introduced the young man to the 
company, as Mr. Titus, little thinking there was 
any thing in the conversation between himself 
and the farmer to excite the mirth of well-bred 
people. 

Lina, we are sorry to say, belonged to that 
unfortunate class of young persons that find 
amusement in the distress of their fellow-crea- 
tures. It was enough for her that the stranger 
was verdant and timid; so, glancing at the 
“splendid fellow” opposite, who was a fop and 
easy of address, she telegraphed, by means of 
her bright eyes, her willingness to enjoy a little 
fun at the new-comer’s expense, to which he very 
eagerly responded. 

People who are honest and well-meaning, are 
generally slow to suppose themselves objects of 
ridicule. Young Mr. Titus was too much en- 
grossed in his breakfast, for which the long ride 
had given him a keen appetite, to trouble him- 
self about Lina’s eyes, or the “splendid fellow’s” 
extraordinary attention to himself. He did, 
however, in some way become sensible that a 
very pretty, modest girl, that was called Ida, sat 
opposite him, and that when he had shaken off 
the pepper-cover, and set himself sneezing with 
the miniature mountain of black dust that sud- 
denly obscured his steak, it was to her that he 
was indebted for a fresh plate, and the restora- 
tion of the pepper to the castor in a proper con- 
dition. 

When the girls were alone in their own room, 
Lina burst into peals of laughter, and threw 
herself upon the sofa to indulge her merriment. 

“What did you help him out of that pepper 
scrape for, Ida? Iwas dying to see what he 
would do. I wonder if there ever was an awk- 
ward fellow that didn’t sift off the pepper-cov- 
er?” 

“T am ashamed of you, Lina,” cried Ida, with 
flushed cheeks. “For my part, I pity a stran- 
ger, especially one who is at all diffident and 
awkward, when any such mishap occurs. I 
think the ‘splendid fellow,’ as you call him, 
could have been much better employed than in 
helping you to laugh at Mr. Titus.” 

The garden, the care of which was now given 
to young Titus, was in the rear of the house, 
and stretched away to the river. Along the 
banks of the stream a small footpath wound in 
and out among the trees and wild flowers, which 
was much frequented by the sisters. 

Often, when going and returning from their 
pleasant mbles, they came upon the student- 
gardener, busy with the hoe or spade, sometimes 
with a book, propped open upon a stump near 
by, or weeding, with the volume in one hand, 
while he pulled vigorously with the other. 

Doubly diligent as he was, he never failed to 
raise his head and bow respectfully asthe young 
ladies approached. Lina generally passed with 
a toss of her head, and far-off look of her eyes, 
as if she did not perceive him. Ida, on the con- 
trary, always returned the greeting with a bright, 
cheerful smile, that did the boy good. 

“Don’t be so plebeian,” Lina would cry out, 


“In what respect are you his superior?” would 
Ida ask. 

Before the close of the second term there were 
to be public declamations, and the ‘‘splendid fel- 
low” did not fail to announce that Mr. Titus 
was to make his first public debut on the plat- 
form. 

Lina was delighted at the prospect of a new 
frolic, and took her lace handkerchief, highly 
perfumed, for the express purpose, as she grave- 
ly announced, of “‘waving it at Sam.” 

“As soon as ever you mount the rostrum, Mr. 
Titus,” said she, “I want you to look right at 
me, and I will salute, in this wise,’ waving her 
hand gracefully, so as to display her rings to ad- 
vantage. 

“If L look at any lady, it will be at one whose 
good opinion is of consequence to me,” re- 
turned that gentleman. 

“T declare,” said Lina to her sister, “your Mr. 
Titus is a perfect spitfire. He'll look at you, Pll 
wager any thing, and if he does, don’t be such 
a little goose as to look delighted with him.” 
The declamations were much better than such 
performances usually are. It is customary to 
place the best speaker last. Mr. Usher was ad- 
mitted to be one of the best in the school. His 
name had been called, and he had given a smooth, 
graceful declamation, that displayed his fine 
form, white hands and handsome face to excel- 
lent advantage. The applause was not great, 
but still the performance was applauded, and 
his admirers satisfied. 

At last Mr. Titus ws announced. Lina glanced 
at her sister, at the ‘‘splendid fellow,” and others 
who were expecting an ordinary declamation, 
perhaps a failure, and made ready to flutter the 
lace handkerchief. 

Something in the young man’s appearance 
caught her attention, and made her forget the 
homespun clothes, the yarn stockings, the coarse 
shoes, the collar of questionable date. 

A little sob from Ida aroused her, when it was 
all over, and young Titus was on his way to his 
desk, amid thunders of applause, that seemed 
never willing to subside. Then she drew in her 
breath, and looked around her. The “splendid 
fellow” was leaning on his desk, both hands 
clutched in his hair, looking as if he had looked 
his blue eyes half out his head in astonishment. 
The girls, upon whose mirthfulness she had re- 
lied for a sensation, were trying to hide their 
tears, and she became sensible there was a tear 
on her own cheek. 

After that evening’s exhibition, Mr. Titus was 
regarded with marked respect. Lina bowed to 
him every morning, and the “splendid fellow” 
addressed him as sir, and it was understood to 
be the Professor’s opinion that he was destined 
to make his mark in the world. 

When Lina and Ida left school, young Titus 
was the last to bid Ida good-by. She took the 
rose he handed her at parting, and pressed it very 
carefully between the pages of her discarded bot- 
any. Sometimes Lina caught her holding it 
sentimentally in her hand. 

“Pooh!” cried she; ‘‘Mr. Usher gave me a doz- 
en keepsakes, but I have not kept one of them.” 

Ida thought she understood why, but she ney- 
er said it. 

The sisters left school, and became, in time, 
the attractions of a large social circle. Lina 
had many admirers, but Ida never allowed 
too marked attentions from any gentleman. 

“No honorable young lady would allow two 
gentlemen to think they had sufficient encour- 
agement to propose for her hand,” said Ida. 

“Indeed!” cried Lina, laughing. “Now Pll 
show you a dozen honorable young ladies who 
would do it, and myself among them.” 

“Not honorable, my dear—mercilessly dishon- 
orable, you should say.” 

Neither of the sisters married. Lina, because 
she was such a flirt, nobody could trust her, so 
Mrs. Grundy said; Ida, because she did not care 
to be. 

Somewhere, in a strange city, an eloquent 
preacher was electrifying large audiences. The 
sisters were attracted to hear him. 

“Mercy!” cried Lina, “it is that Titus!’ 

He had got “his toes in,” to quote his own 
rustic expression, and had climbed the ledge! 

ee 


NATIVE AMERICAN BEASTS. 


In the American Naturalist, W. J. Hays gives 
the following as the results of his investigations 
into “the range of animals of America at the 
time of the arrival of the white men:” 

“The moose, now almost entirely driven out 
of the United States, was found as far south as 
New York city; the range of the caribou was 
about what it is now; the musk-ox is not men- 
tioned by the early travellers, but the common 
deer is spoken of as existing everywhere in as- 
tonishing numbers. The wapiti deer was found 





angrily. 


Mexico; the bison ranged along the eoast from 
the valley of the Connecticut to Florida, and 
roamed over the entire country now known as 
the United States, and reached the sixth paral- 


lel in British America. Mr. Hays computes 
that at least half a million of bisons are annu- 
ally destroyed by man. The jaguar, not now 
found east of Texas, occurred in the mountains 
of North Carolina as recently as 1727; the dog 
was found in all parts of-the country, and from 
the descriptions, must have been of the same 
species as that now found with the Indians of 
the plains.” 

A clumsy old “poem,” written to describe the 
beasts, &c., of New England, in 1639, says noth- 
ing of wild dogs, though it names enough other 
animals. 





“the strong-armed Bear, 
The large limbed Mooses with the tripping Deer, 


The grim-faced Ounce, and rav’nous howling Woolf, 
Whose meagre maw sucks like a swallowing gulf, 
Black, glistening Otters, and rich coated Beavers, 
The civet scented Musquash swelling ever.” 
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LET WELL ALONE. 


I threw my chance, and hit my mark, 
And thought myself a marksman true; 
I shot a shadow in the dark, 
But found I'd pierced a mirror through. 


I wrote a book—it gave me fame, 
But, not content, essayed once more; 
My second work disgraced my name, 
And left me poorer than before. 


A lucky venture brought me wealth; 
I thought to be a millionaire: 

I risked again, but lost my health, 
My fortune, too—and found despair. 


I courted favor with the few, 
To tify ambitious ends; 
Ambition proved a failure, too; 
And fortune fled, then failed my friends. 








For the Companion. 
THE LOST NOTES. 


An elderly lady, clad in a black silk dress, 
with a lace under-handkerchief, and a lace cap 
partially concealing her abundant gray hair, keen 
black eyes and sharply cut features—that was 
Mrs. Peters. 

She was standing in front of a marble-topped 
bureau, in a handsomely-furnished chamber, 
pointing to an open drawer. 

Before her stood a pleasant-faced young wom- 
an, her brown hair put smoothly back and neat- 
ly braided, a tidy calico dress and white apron. 
That was Emma, the waiting-maid. 

“You sometimes put money in your dressing- 
case,’’ Emma was saying. 

“Bring it to me,”’ answered her mistress. 

It was brought, and unlocked, and a thorough 
search made, but no money was found. 

“There, I knew it was not there,” said Mrs. 
Peters. “I didn’t lock it up last night, because 
I knew I should want it this morning to pay the 
butcher. I put it in that corner of the drawer 
between the handkerchief box and the spectacle- 
case, and itis gone; now the question is, who 
has taken it?” 

“TI can’t think any one has taken it; it seems 
to me more likely that you are mistaken about 
putting it there, ma’am,” said Emma, decidedly. 

“Mistaken! butI am not mistaken. Have you 
lived with me three years and not yet learned 
that I am never mistaken?” 

“But the money couldn’t fly away of itself,’’ 
said Emma, laughing. She was a favorite with 
her mistress, and could venture on liberties 
which might have cost another her place. “And 
no one comes to your chamber but myself. Mike, 
to be sure, brings up the wood, but I was here 
yesterday when he brought it, and I’m sure he 
never went near the bureau.” 

“Wasn’t it yesterday that travelling agent 
was here, Emma?” 

“It was, ma’am, but what in mercy should he 
be doing up here?” 

“I don’t know, but I can’t abide travelling 
agents. Why don’t they stay at home, and 
work fora living, like other folks? I left this 
one alone in the parlor, a few minutes, and 
there’s no knowing what he didn’t do. It'sa 
warning to you, Emma, never to take your eyes 
off such people.”’ 

“Yes’m,” said Emma, with a smile, which 
showed her pretty white teeth to advantage. 

“And Emma, see here, I’m going to mark this 
bill, and put it just where the other was,—be- 
tween my handkerchief-box and spectacle-case. 
Now, if anybody steals it, we can identify it, 
don’t you see?” 

“Yes, ma’am; and if a travelling agent comes 
along”’ 

“Lock the front door on him,” said Mrs. Peters. 

“With a right good will,’”’ answered Emma, 
and the conference being ended, the light-heart- 
ed waiting-maid went singing about her work. 

The next morning the bill which Mrs. Peters 





had placed in the drawer was missing, and, to 
make a long story short, the same thing hap- 


“Tt’s that boy Mike,” said Mrs. Peters. “T al- 
ways did hate foreigners, and might have known 
better than to take one into my house.” 

“But I’m positive that neither Mike nor any 
one else has been in this room since you put the 
money there,” said Emma. 

“Think what you are saying; child,” said her 
mistress. ‘“‘You alone have access to my room 
at all hours of the day and night. You sleep in 
an adjoining closet; but there, I have it; some- 
body came in while we were both sound asleep— 
that little Irisher, perhaps—nothing could be 
easier, don’t you see?” 

“He must have come through the key-hole, 
then, for I’m certain I locked the chamber door,” 
said Emma. 

“Then what am I to think?’ asked Mrs. Pe- 
ters, for the first time looking in Emma’s face. 
“TI know what you do think, madam,” replied 
Emma, turning red, then pale. “You think I 
took it, and appearances are very much against 
me, I’ll allow; but I can say nothing, only that 
I’d sooner die than touch a cent that didn’t be- 
long to me.” 

“P’ve always thought so, too, Emma, but may 
be you dign’t think it was stealing, just to take 
it from me, and may be you meant to pay it 
back again?” said her mistress, anxiously. 

“Pd as soon rob anybedy else as you,” said 
Emma. 

“Taking without leave isn’t always robbing, 
you know,” said Mrs. Peters; ‘and it was very 
careless of me to leave money about in that way. 
Of course, now that you are thinking of being 
matried you want to spend more than usual, 
and if you had borrowed of me in this way, and 
should confess it, I shouldn’t be hard on you.” 
“You mean to be kind, ma’am, I’ve no doubt; 
but I’ve nothing to confess; and I’d be married 
in tow cloth before I’d touch what didn’t belong 
to me, which to my mind is just the same as 
stealing, whatever name it is galled by.” 
“Child, can’t you see that I’m trying to save 
you? It’s only a word between us two, and the 
matter is settled, but if you persist in your deni- 
al, you lose your place, and all the world will 
know the reason.” 

“T’ve told you the truth, and I can’t say any 
thing else, though you put me in prison.” 
“Think of Will Thurman,” said Mrs. Peters. 
At mention of that name, Emma covered her 
face with her white apron and sobbed aloud, 
for Will Thurman was the respectable young 
carpenter to whom she was engaged to be mar- 
ried. 

“I shall think it my duty to tell him,” said 
Mrs. Peters. 

“T shall tell him myself,” sobbed Emma. 
Finding that nothing could induce her to con- 
fess her guilt, Mrs. Peters dismissed her in both 
sorrow and anger. 

When the affair was explained to Will Thur 
man, he was at first furious, declaring that it 
was a wicked scheme to ruin his sweetheart; but 
as there was not a particle of proof against any 
one, and the circumstantial evidence all pointed 
to Emma, as the culprit, he calmed down. 

He still believed that she was innocent, how- 
ever, and offered to marry her immediately. 
“No, Will, I love you too well to bring dis- 
grace upon you,” said she, mournfully. 

“T should like to see the man, or the woman, 
either, that would dare say aught against you in 
my presence, when once you were my wife,” 
said Will. 

“Most likely they wouldn’t say it in your 
presence,” said Emma; “but you’d know they 
were thinking it, and talking, too, behind your 
back. And by-and-by, Will, you’d begin to 
wish you hadn’t married me, and then what 
should I do? for I should find it out; you couldn’t 
keep it from me.” 

“I believe, my heart, it’s pride as much as love 
that makes you refuse te marry me,” cried Will. 

“May be itis, but it’s a right and honest pride,” 
said she. ? 

“How long is this to last?” he asked. 

“Till my innocence is made clear.” 

“What if it never should be?” 

“Then I will never be your wife.” 

“We'll see about that,” said Will. “If it takes 
two to make a bargain, it takes two to break 
one, I’m thinking.” 

For the present, however, the young man was 
obliged to yield, and Emma went home to her 
parents, who lived a few miles away. 

Winter passed, and spring came, bringing not 
only that “annual miracle” of springing grass 
and butsting buds which poets tell of, but also 
that annual deluge of soap and water, called 
house-cleaning. : 

“To-day we'll do the press-room,” said Mrs. 
Peters. ‘Matson, you bring the step-ladder, and 
take the things off those upper shelves, and I’ll 
overhaul this old chest. I remember it wasn’t 
dorie last year, because I was laid up with a cold.” 
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down by the chest, and began taking out the 
contents and laying them on the sheet. They 
were chiefly garments of ancient make, some of 
which had belonged to the departed Mr. Peters, 
and all, more or less, moth eaten; garments 
which had accomplished their destiny, and now, 
sharing the fate which, but for one faithful 
heart, would long since have befallen their own- 
ers, were fast passing into oblivion. 

“Yd chuck the old things all into the rag- 
bag; they aint good for nothing else,” cried 
Matson, from her perch on the step-ladder. 

“J remember when they were,” said Mrs. Pe- 
ters, With a soft sigh, and she kept on sighing 
tillshe had nearly reached the bottom of the 
chest, when her sighs were exchanged for a very 
lively shriek. ‘‘O, Matson, a mouse,” cried she, 
and attempted to spring to her feet, but stepping 
onher dress, she sat down on the floor, with some 
violence, instead. Then all was commotion, for 
the startled housemaid upset the basin of water 
with which she was just coming through the 
door, and Matson, who wasn’t fond of mice, in- 
stead of coming to her mistress’ rescue, climbed 
to the highest step of her perch, and there is no 


telling when order would have been restored, if | 


Mike had not appeared on the scene, with a 
poker in his hand. 

“Faith, there’s a whole nist of ’em,” cried 
Mike, laying about with his weapon right val- 
iantly. 

“A colony, I should think,” said his mistress, 
who had now got upon her feet, and was shaking 
her clothes as if she expected to find a mouse in 
every fold. ‘Look in the chest, and see if there 
are any more left, Mike.”’ 

“Niver a one,” said Mike, turning over an an- 
cestral brocade; “but here’s the nist.”’ 

“Let me examine it; I never saw one,” said his 
mistress. “What is it made of? paper? Why, 
what is this? A bank bill, I declare.” 

“And here’s another,” cried Mike. “Why, 
who'd ’a’ thought the little villains was so avari- 
cious?” 

With a trembling hand Mrs. Peters unfolded 
the soiled and crumpled rolls of paper, and on 
two of them discovered the mark she had once 
placed there, in order to identify them. 

She was a just woman, but she hada proud 
spirit, and there was a momentary struggle be- 
fore she turned to her servants and said,— 

“This is the money I lost; you see that Emma 
was innocent.” 

She then sent for Will Thurman, and held a 
long interview with him, which was highly satis- 
factory to both, as the result: will show. 

That same afternoon she drove over to visit the 
little waiting-maid, and having explained to her 
how the thieves were found, brought her back to 
her old place in triumph. 

Poor Emma’s cheeks had lost their roses, but 
her mistress and Will Thurman between them 
contrived to restore them again. 

“But I can’t get ready to be married in three 
months,” said Emma. 

“With my help you can,” answered her mis- 
tress. 

“My parents will think the wedding should 
be under their roof.” 

“‘T’ve arranged all that,” said Mrs. Peters. 

“We've no house to live in,”’ objected Emma. 

“T’ve arranged all that,”’ said Will Thurman. 

So in three months the wedding took place in 
Mrs. Peters’ parlor. 

The bride’s parents and friends were there, 
and so were the bridegroom’s, and also a few of 
Mrs. Peters’ neighbors, not to mention Matson, 
Mike and the housemaid, all in their holiday 
clothes. 

Then there was a pretty cottage, and a great 
deal of love in it, and only one bone of conten- 
tion that I ever heard of. It was this: Emma 
always declared that she never would have been 
married if her innocence had not been made 
clear; her husband thought differently. 

“As if our fate depended on a mouse,” he 
would say, sometimes. 





THE “SILVER RULE”---PASTE IT UP. 
You all know the Golden Rule: “Do unto oth- 
fs as you would wish them to do unto you.” 
Here is a rule which is almost a part of the Gold- 
tn Rule, but which we will put by itself, and, 
because of its value, call it the “Silver Rule”: 
“Think and say all you can of the good quali- 
ties of others; forget and keep silent concerning 
their bad qualities.” You cannot conceive how 
much such a course will lighten your own hap- 
piness, and raise you in the esteem of your com- 
Panions, Did you ever think any more of a boy 
or girl because he or she found fault with oth- 
&s? Never call your schoolmates or playmates 
Wwly or cross, to their faces or Wehind their 
backs, If they me ugly, or stingy, or crdss, it 
not make them better for you to talk or 


upon the faults of others, and causes your own 
soul to grow smaller, and to become like the 
foul bird that prefers carrion for food. Rather 
tell all the good you can, and try to think of 
some good quality of your mates, 
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HUNTING THE MAN-APE OF 
BORNEO. 

I arrived at Sarawak on Nov.-1, 1854. I remained 
in Borneo and the Indo-Malay Islands nearly two 
years. The object of my visit was to study the nat- 
ural history of the country. 

I first saw the orang-outang or man-ape of Borneo, 
at Simunjon. It is called the mias, by the natives. 
I was out collecting insects, not more than a quar- 
ter of a mile from the house, when I heard arustling 
in a tree near, and, looking up, saw a large, red- 
haired animal moving slowly along, hanging from 
the branches by its arms. It passed on from tree to 
tree till it was lost in the jungle, which was so 
swampy that I could not follow it. As I wished to 
secure specimens of the mias, for scientific purposes, 
the reader must not think me wantonly cruel in the 
attempts that I made to obtain them, as related be- 
low. I did not kill from the love of hunting, but 
for the advancement of scientific knowledge. 

On April 26th, I was out shooting with two Dy- 
aks, when we discovered an orang-outang of consid- 
erable size, It fell at the first shot, but did not seem 
much hurt, and immediately climbed up the nearest 
tree. I fired again, when it fell with a broken arm 
and a wound inits body. The two Dyaks now ran 
up to it, and each seized hold of a hand, telling me 
to cut a pole, and they would secure it. But, al- 
though one arm was broken, it was too strong for 
the young savages. It now began climbing up the 
tree again, and, to avoid trouble, I was obliged to 
kill it. 

In May, some Dyaks discovered a very large mias, 
and came to tell me. It was lodged on a high tree. 
At the second shot it fell, rolling over, but almost 
immediately got up again, and began to climb. At 
a third shot it fell dead. 

This proved to be a full grown female, and while 
preparing to carry it home we found a young one, 
face downwards, ina bog. This little creature was 
only about a foot long, and had been evidently 
hanging to its mother when she first fell. Luckily, 
it did not appear to have been wounded, and after 
we had cleared the mud out of its mouth, it began 
to cry out, and seemed quite strong and active. 

While carrying it home it got its hands in my 
beard, and grasped so tightly that I had great diffi- 
culty in getting free, for the fingers are habitually 
bent inward at the last joint, so as to form complete 
hooks. 

At this time, it had nota single tooth, but a few 
days afterward it cut its two lower front teeth. 

Unfortunately, I had no milk to give it, and I in- 
quired in vain for any animal that could suckle the 
little infant. I was obliged to give it rice water 
from a bottle with a quill in the cork, which, after a 
few trials, it learned to suck very well. When I put 
my finger in its mouth, it sucked with great vigor, 
drawing in its cheeks with all its might, in the vain 
effort to extract some milk, and when it found that 
its efforts were in vain, it would cry like a child un- 
der similar circumstances. 

When handled or nursed, it was very quiet and 
contented, but when laid down by itself it would 
ery, and for the first few nights it was very restless 
and noisy. 

After the first week I found I could feed it with a 
spoon, and began to give it solid food. Well-soaked 
biscuit were readily eaten, especially when mixed 
with sweet potatoes, eggs or sugar, and it was a 
never-failing amusement to observe the curious 
changes of countenance by which it would express 
its approval or disapproval of what was given it. 
The poor little thing would lick its lips, draw in its 
cheeks, and turn up its eyes with an expression of 
the most extreme satisfaction, when it had a mouth- 
ful particularly to its taste. : 

After Ihad had the little orang-outang or mias 
about three weeks, I obtained a young hare-lip mon- 
key, which, though small, was very active, and could 
feed itself. I placcd it in the same box with the mi- 
as, and they immediately became excellent friends, 
neither exhibiting the least fear of the other. 

When I was feeding the mias, the monkey would 
sit by, picking up all that was spilt, and occasional- 
ly putting out its hands to intercept the spoon, and 
as soon as I had finished would pick off what was 
left sticking to the mias’ lips. 

At last the little mias was taken sick. The symp- 
toms were exactly those of intermittent fever. It 
lost all appetite for its food, and, after lingering for 
a week, a most pitiable object, died, after being in 
my possession for nearly three months. 

I much regretted the loss of my little pet, which 
Thad at one time looked forward to bringing up to 
years of maturity, and taking home to England. 

Exactly a week after I had caught this interesting 
little animal, and just as I reached home from an en- 
tomologizing excursion, Charles, my young assistant, 
rushed in, out of breath, and exclaimed, interrupted 
by gasps,— 

“Get the gun, sir—be quick—such a large mias!” 

“Where is it?”’ I asked, seizing my gun. 

“Close by, sir—on the path to the mines. He can’t 
get away.” 

Two Dyaks chanced to be in the house at the same 
time, so I cal) ad them to accompany mr, and started 
off, telling Charley to bring all the ammunition after 
nnfe as soon as possible. 





think about it, while it makes you love to dwell | 


We walked cantivusly along, not making the least 
noise, amd listening attentively to any sound that 
might betray the presence of the mias, 








After a short time, I heard a very slight rustling 
sound overhead, but, on gazing up, I could see noth- 
ing. I moved about in every direction, to get a full 
view of the tree under which I had been standing, 
when I again heard the same noise, and saw the 
leaves shaking, as if caused by the motion of some 
heavy animal, which moved off to an adjoining tree. 
Limmediately shouted for the men to come up, and 
try and get a view, so as to allow me to have a shot. 

This was not an easy matter, as the mias had a 
knack of selecting places with dense foliage beneath. 
Very soon, however, one of the Dyaks called me and 
pointed upward; and, on looking, I saw a great red, 
hairy body, and a huge black face gazing down from 
a great height, as if wanting to know what was mak- 
ing the disturbance below. I instantly fired, and he 
made off at once, so that I could not tell whether I 
had hit him. 

He now moved very rapidly and very noiselessly 
for alarge animal, so I told the Dyaks to follow and 
keep him in sight while I loaded. 

The jungle here was thick with hanging and twést- 
ed creepers. Running and climbing among these, 
we came up with the creature on the top of a high 
tree near the road, where some Chinamen had discoy- 
ered him, and were shouting their astonishment with 
open mouths: 

“Yaya Tuan! Orang outang, Tuan!” 

I fired twice, but without apparent effect. Once, 
while I was loading, I had a splendid view of him, 
moving along a large limb of a tree, in a semi-erect 
posture, and showing him to be an animal of the 
largest size. 

At last, he ascended one of the tallest trees of the 
forest, and we saw that he had been wounded. He 
now fixed himself in the fork of the tree, where he 
was hidden by thick foliage, and seemed disinclined 
to move. I was afraid he would remain and die 
in this position, and, as it was nearly evening, I 
could not have got the tree cut down that day. I 
therefore fired again, and he then moved off, and, 
going up the hill, was obliged to get on some lower 
trees, on the branches of one of which he fixed him- 
self in such a position that he could not fall, and lay 
all in a heap, as if dead. 

I now wanted the Dyaks to go up and cut off the 


on a mouse, his enormous jaws open and extended 
wide enough to have taken my head in them. 

I was just beyond the monster’s reach, or he would 
have pulled me down on the ground, aud probably 
have crushed me before my friend could have cut or 
shot him. Before, however, another dart could be 
made at me, I sent a charge of shot into the python’s 
head, which at once killed it. 

On dragging out, with considerable difficulty, this 
serpent from the bushes, I was surprised at the beau- 
ty of its coloring and its enormous size. The size, 
at first, is deceptive; when an animal is seen on the 
ground, among trees and bushes, it looks small, but 
when it is handled or seen near, it looks far more 
formidable. So was it with this python. At first I 
fancied it was a little more than twelve or fourteen 
feet in length, and that probably I could have 
dragged it along the ground, or knocked its head 
against atree if it had attacked me; but when I 
found that two of us could scarcely drag it along the 
ground, and that, whilst as big round as a man’s 
thigh, it was twenty-one feet in length, I realized 
what a formidable monster it was, and how poor a 
chance a man would have if he once allowed a ser- 
pent of this size to coil around him. 


— +o -—— 
BACKBONE, 


When you see a fellow-mortal 
Without fixed and fearless views, 
Hanging on the skirts of others, 
Walking in their cast-off shoes, 
Bowing low to wealth or favor, 
With abject, uncovered head, 

Ready to retract or waver, 

Willing to be drove or led: 

Walk yourself with firmer bearing, 
Throw your moral shoulders back, 
Show your spine has nerve and marrow— 
Just the things which his must lack. 
A stronger word 

Was never heard 

In sense and tone, 

Than this, backbone. 


— +e 
AN ADVENTURE ON ICE. 
Translated from the French. 
Some years ago, a Russian merchant and some 





branch on which he was sitting, but they were afraid, 


attack them. 
We then shook the adjoining tree, pulled the hang- 


without effect; so I thought it best to send for two 
Chinamen with axes, to cut down the tree. While 
the messenger was gone, one of the Dyaks took cour- 
age, and climbed towards him, but the mias did not 
wait for him to get near, moving off-to another tree, 
where he got on toa dense mass of branches and 
creepers, which almost completely hid him from 
view. i) 

The tree was a small one, and when the axes came, 
we quickly cut it through. But it was still held up 
by jungle ropes and climbers. The mias did not 
move, and we began pulling at the creepers. 

In a few minutes, he came down with a crash and 
a thud, like the fall of a giant. And he was a giant, 
his head and body being full as large as a man’s. He 
was of the kind called by the Dyaks, ‘‘mias chappan.”’ 
side. His outstretched arms measured seven feet 
inches. 

On examination, we found that he had been fatally 
wounded. The two Chinamen carried him home on 
apole. His stuffed skin and skeleton may now be 
seen in the Museum at Derby. 

It seems cruel to hunt an animal so closely resem- 
bling man, even for scientific purposes. There is 
something in such adventures to make human na- 
ture recoil, and to awaken a feeling of pity in the 
heart. The narratives I have given are true, and, 
while I am pleased with my success in collecting rare 
specimens of the animal kingdom, it is with a feeling 
of regret that it should have been at the expense of 
the sufferings of any of the creatures God has made. 





A HUGE PYTHON. 

A sportsman gives the following account of an en- 
counter with a huge boa constrictor : 

Happening to be out shooting, and in search of 
buck, about six miles from Natal Bay, I was riding 
with a friend and attended bya dog. This dog was 
of the pointer breed, and was very fond of turning a 
buck out of cover. The country over which we were 
riding was like an English park, in which were 
small patches of brushwood about the size of a com- 
fortable dining-room. 

At one of these patches of brush my dog stopped, 
and commenced acting in avery unusual manner. 
He pointed at the brush, then wagged his tail as he 
looked round at me, then drew back as though 
afraid,and so on. I at once knew that some strange 
game was in the brush, and I suspected that it was 
either a leopard or a porcupine; so, dismounting 
from my horse, I ran to the brush ready for a shot, 
my friend doing the same. On looking cautiously 
into the brush, my friend started back, exclaiming, 
“It isan enormous serpent!” At the same instant 
I saw the heavy, thick body of the python slowly 
gliding towards my dog. 

Raising my gun, I sent a charge of shot into the 
snake’s body, and jumped back so as to ayoid any 
attempt of the creature to spring at me. Having 
Yoaded the empty barrel, I approached with great 
caution, holding nty yun ready, and peeping among 





saying that he was not dead, and would come and | 


ing creepers, and did all we could to disturb him, but | 


which has the skin of the face broadened out on each | 


three inches across, and his height was four feet two | 


Tonga guides were making a little journey along the 
coast of the Sea of Ockotsk, with reindeer. Arriv- 
| ing at a deep bay, which indented the shore, they 
decided to shorten their route by crossing upon the 
| ice which extended from the inlet some two miles 
into the sea. They had already traversed the greater 
part of the distance, when they found themselves 
stopped by a narrow, but impassable strip of water, 
between them and the coast. Hoping to find a place 
where they might cross, they retraced their steps, 
and followed the border of the ice. But the farther 
they went, the wider became the breach, until the 
truth broke upon them, that the field of ice had de- 
tached itself from the coast, and was taking them out 
to sea. To add to their horror, a strong land breeze, 
which had suddenly sprung up, covered the waves 
with white crests, and increased the already rapid 
movement of the ice, which was so cracked and thin 
that only two blows of the knife were necessary to 
cut it through. 

The farther they drifted, the more rough the sea 
became, and their frail raft rocked at each swell of 
the waves, and threatened, every instant, to break in 
| pieces. To increase as much as possible their chance 
| of safety, they distributed the reindeer over the sur- 
face, so that their weight on a single point might not 
break through the ice. 

More than two miles of water now separated them 
from land, but, though it became extremely cold, the 
violence of the wind had not increased, and they did 
not give up all hope. 

Suddenly, they heard a loud, crackling noise, a 
wide fissure opened a few steps before them, which 
proved to be the beginning of the general breaking up 
| of the ice, Crack succeeded crack, announcing other 
| ruptures, till all the neighboring part of the sea was 
| covered with little cakes of ice, knocking together 
and against the piece that held the travellers. 

Then they thought their destruction almost inevi- 
table. The only chance that remained to them was 
for the wind to change, and blow them towards the 
land, or upon some island, before the ice could break 
under their feet. 

But other dangers threatened them—hunger and 
thirst on one hand, and cold on the other. They had 
plenty of fresh meat with them, but no wood fora 
fire with which to cook it, or to warm themselves, 
The cold began to increase, and the icy wind to pen- 
etrate their thick clothing. Hungry and thirsty, the 
reindeer were yet in a worse state than the men. 

Nothing could exceed the danger and horror of 
their situation, as the wretched men pressed one 
against another behind the fragment of ice, which 
served to shelter them a little from the wind, silently 
awaiting their fate. When night closed in around 
them, they were several miles from the shore, and 
floating towards the open sea. 

Stretched flat on the ice, they sought in vain for the 
forgetfulness of sleep; their anxiety was too great 
for even that temporary relief. 

The reindeer, on lying down, found themselves 
freezing to the ice, and at last threw themselves upon 
their masters, who were unable to drive them away. 
After the second day of the disaster, some of the ani- 
mals experienced such torture from hunger and thirst, 
that they tried to eat the frosty beard of the mer- 
chant while the men were asleep. 

The wind began to fall, but they could hardly see 
land in the distance. The greatest danger was that 





| a winter tempest should spring up, and finish the de- 


the leaves and branches to catch sight of my cnemy. | struetion of their crackce@l and broken ‘raft. This 

It was well I did use caution, for fhe instant I | dreadful apprehension was suspended over their heads 
movetl the branches the serpent Iungetl forward, | four days, daring which time they lived on dried fish, 
| making a dart at my face as rapidly as a cat springs | of which they had taken with them @ little store, but 
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they had nothing to drink. On the morning of the 
fifth day, aided by a favorable wind and propitious 
current, the field of ice ran aground upon a point 
sixty miles below the mouth of the Ouda, and the 
men, completely exhausted by fatigue and hunger, 
had only time to quit their treacherous raft, before it 
was carried away again by the sea. Four reindeer 
dropped dead on reaching the land. With those 
that remained, the travellers returned to the place 
from whence they had started. 

The story verifies the old and well-known proverb, 
that ‘‘the shortest road is not always the best.” 

W. G. CHaAsE. 


—_—_+oe—__—— 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN 
HOLLAND. 
From a Correspondent. 

A spoorweg ride! Snoorweg is Dutch for rail- 
way—steamway. I proposed to take a trip to 
Haarlem by railway, to visit friends at their 
country-house, and to see how people live in 
Holland. , 

The steam-car was not like ours at home. It 
was made like a coach, with two seats facing 
each other in an old-fashioned and uncomforta- 
ble way. The track ran along the edie of a ca. 
nal. On the opposite side of the canal was a 
smooth carriaze road. Then the land scemed to 
drop down suddenly, and spread out in flat green 
pastures. 

The window at which I sat was on the left 
hand side, and looked inland over the country- 
From the window on the other side of the car, I 
could see a high green bank extending along 
the shore, and over it the sails of the ships sail- 
ing in the Y, which you remember is a part of 
the Zuyder Zee. 

The canal, the road and tlfe railway were really 
on the top of a dyke. The road was higher 
than the fields beyond. The black cows feced- 
ing there could not climb to the road, as the 
bank was steep and high. By looking closcly, I 
could see that the wide fields, spread out so 
green and beautiful, were lower than the railway. 
The watcr on the other side of the track was at 
a higher level than the ficlds. So you see the 
land is really lower than the sea, and were it 
not for the great dyke, the waters would break 
in and cover the whole country. 

The fertile ficlds that spread out so pleasantly 
to the cye were once the bottom of a great lake. 
The spot where some of the houses stood, at 
which I looked, was, at one time, fourteen feet 
under water. As far as the eye could reach, for 
miles and miles in every direction, were smooth, 
green pastures, and red-roofed houses. It looked 
like an American prairie. Far away on the ho- 
rizon was a pointed steeple, standing above the 
green line where the ficlds seem to touch the sky. 
Once, the water spread far beyond that steeple, 
and covered over seventy square miles. It was 
called the Haarlemer Meer. Now, the Dutch 
call it a “polder,”’ which means drained place. 

It is necessary that constant watch should be 
kept over the gates and dykes, to prevent leak- 
age, and to warn of any disaster that might let 
the water into the fields. Mon are appointed for 
this purpose, and they sttend to their dnty well, 


| 





After reaching the great station at Haariem, I 
followed the crowd of passengers into a wide, 
sunny street. There was a row of carriages in 
the middle of the street, and the drivers stood up 
as one man, and waved their whips frantically, 
and shouted in Dutch. A boy rushed at me, and 
began to make signs, as if he were ready to act 
asa guide. Iheld my fricnd’s card before his 
eyes. IIc read it, smiled, pointed down the 
strect, and started off. I followed. Haarlem is 
a city, and yet not quite a city, for it looks like 
a garden. The houses stand among trees, and 
the paved strects wander among shrubbery. 

Soon, the boy paused before a plain-looking 
house with “Rosenhagen on the door.” He rang 
the bell, with the air of ono who knew what he 
was about, and then, with a.twinklo in bis cyo, 


girl, to whom I showed my friend’s card, She 
shook her head, and said something in Dutch. 
I shook my head, and said something in English. 
Phen she stared, and, as I did not know what clse 
todo, [returned the compliment. Finally, when 
staring had become somewhat embarrassing, her 
face brightened, as if she had afresh thought, 
and she beckoned me to follow her. Leading 
the way, we passed through a long entry, and 
out of a doorinto the prettiest little yard you 
can imagine. She then opencd a gate in a wall, 
covered with woodbine, and entered another 
garden. There was a house here, with a beauti- 
ful arbor, covered with flowering vines. She 
pointed to a chair by alittle table in the open air, 
under the shade of the overhanging trellis, and 
I sat down to wait further developments. Pres- 
ently, she appeared again, bringing a gentleman 
and lady, who said, in good English, that the 
family had gone out, but would return soon, 
and then they very pleasantly urged me to sit 
down and wait, and a very agreeable half hour’s 
chat I had with him. 

What a perfectly delightful place we were in! 
Behind, was the house with its long windows 
opening out on the lawn, that spread like a 
velvet carpet before us. There were birds hang- 
ing in cages overhead among the vines, pretty 
flower-beds on the grass, vases full of flowers in 
full bloom, and splendid great beds of lilies, 
glowing in the warm sunshine. Roses were 
everywhere. They crept up beside the windows, 
and hung in rich masses from the bushes in the 
garden. 





Very soon, to add to my content, the plump, 
rosy servant-girl, brought coffee and cakes, 
which gave a still more genial and social aspect 
to the interview. As we sat there, I was sur- 
prised at a shadow in the sunshine, and, looking 
up, saw the bowsprit of a sloop passing close 


beside me, right over the rose bushes. Then a 
mast appeared, with the great mainsail swell- 
ing out in the breeze, and moving along, like a 
ghost, among the shrubs and trees. There was 
the man on deck, steering. As the sloop glided 
past, he looked down upon us from his place at 
the stern. The vessel seemed to cut its way 
mysteriously through the bushes, and out 
through the garden. 

Really, what a wonderful country Holland is! 

CHARLES BARNARD. 
Amsterdam, Summer of 1871. 
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EPIGRAMS. 


An epigram is a couplet, stanza or short po- 
em, that according to Webster, “treats of only 
one thing, and ends with some lively, ingenious, 
natural thought.” Colgrave declares that it 
“should wittily tax a person or fault.” It has 
also been defined as the soul of a giant in the 
body of a dwarf. It need not, however, be se- 
vere and sarcastic to be worthy of the name, but 
it has been used so often as a convenient way to 
wound and inflict venom, that this definition in 
verse is not incorrect. 

“The qualities rare in a bee that we meet, 
In an epigram never should fail; 


The body should always be little and sweet, 
And a s/ing should be ieft in its tail.”’ 





In the old Greek epigram, nothing was re- 
quired but brevity and unity of thought. There 
Was no point, no sting. The French wits call 
any insipid verses “Epigrams a la Greek.” Yet 
the ancicnts knew the use of satire, as is shown 
in the epigram that follows: 

“All wives are bad—yct two blest hours they give, 
When first they wed, and when they cease to live,” 

Here is another definition of an epigram, giv- 
en by an old English writer: 

“One day in Chelsea meadows walking, 


Of poetry and such things talking, 
Says Ralph, @ merry wag, 


ga spi nee good 
na .ciroumstances, should 
Be like ajelly-bag 
Your sii 


ly-bag. 
But how wilt make it 





held out his hand. There was uo mistaking his 
meaning, so I paid him, and he bowed his thanks, 
just as tho door was opened by a fresh-looking 


le, I own, isnetv; » 
out, saves Hugh 
Quoth Ralph, Tl tell thee, friend. 
Make it at top both wide and fit 


To illustrate this farm of verse, we.give.a few 
epizrams, both old and new: 
“The Latin word for cold, one asked his friend. 
It is, said he, ’tis at my Jingers’ end.” 
“I am unable, yonder beggar cries, 
To stand or go; if he says true he lies.” 
ON A MISER. 
“Tron was his chest, 
Tron was his door, 
His hand was iron 
And his heart was more.”’ 
This next epigram is very ancient, but how 
often has the joke been made of late: 


“The golden hair that Galla wears 
Is hers. Who would have thought it! 
She swears ’tis hers, and true she swears, 
For I know where she bought it.” 
ON A BAD SINGER. 
“Swans sing before they die. ’Twere no bad thing, 
Should certain persons die before they sing.” 


“Joe hates a hypocrite, it shows 
Self-love is not a fault of Joe’s.” 
Here is a good specimen of a Greek epigram: 


“To Echo, mute or talkative, 
Address good words, for she can give 
Retorts to those who dare her. 
If you provoke me, I bd 
If you are silent, so ain I,— 
Can any tongue speak fairer?” 
There are few better than this, by Wesley: 


“Some laugh, while others mourn; 

Some toil, while others pray; 

One dies, and one is born; 

So runs the world away.” 
Punning epigrams are common among pro- 
fessed wits. One of the best is by James Smith: 
A FATHER TO HIS DAUGHTER, WHO ASKED HIM FOR 

MONEY. 
‘‘Dear Bell, to gain money, sure, silence is best, 
For dumb Bells are fittest to open the chest.” 
Saxe has given better epigrams, and more of 
them, than any other living poct. Here is one 
he wrote during the war: 
A COMMON ALTERNATIVE. 
“Say, pty to be done with this window, dear 
ack? 

The cold rushes through it at every crack. 
Quoth John, I know little of carpenter craft 
But I think, my dear wife, you will have to go 
through 
The very same process that other folks do,— 
That is, you must list, or submit to the draught.” 
Another is an apt use of an old proverb: 


NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
“Here, wife,” said Will, “I pray you devote 
Just half a minute to mend this coat, 
Which a nail has chanced to rend.”’ 
“Tis ten o’clock!”’ said his drowsy mate. 
“TI know,” said Will, ‘‘it is rather late, 
But ’tis ‘never too late to mend.’”’ 

ON A FAMOUS WATER-SUIT. 


“My wonder is really boundless, 
That among the queer cases we try, 
A land-case should often be groundless, 
And a water-case always be dry.” 
K. 8. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE. 


Much has been said in the American newspa- 
pers, concerning the Tichborne Case, which has 
long been on trial in England, and which will be 
added to the Causes Celebres of the world. 80 
frequent reference is made to this case, that a 
slight sketch of its history may not be out of 
place. 

The Tichbornes are an old English family, who 
have adhered to the Romish religion. They are 
of the high aristocracy, and in any other Euro- 
pean country but England, would be ranked 
with the nobility. There, they rank with the 
ancient gentry, from which noble familics some- 
times arise. They are rich, or they would have 
disappeared from public view, long ago. 

In 1830, the head of the family was Sir Ed- 
ward Tichborne, whose hcir was Roger Charles 
Tichborne, a nephew born that year. This boy 
was educated in France and in England. He 
lived in Paris until he was fifteen, and spoke 
pure Parisian French. 

At nineteen, he was placed in an Enelish cav- 
alry regiment, in which he served more than 
three years. Becoming attached to his cousin 
Katherine, daughter of Sir Edward, he experi- 
enced what is termed ‘a disappointment of the 
heart,” because her father would not allow her 
to marry him. He made a will in 1852, and the 
next year, went to South America. 

While in that part of the world, he heard of his 
uncle’s death, and left Rio Janciro for England, 
on the 80th of April, 1854. The vessel in which 
he took passage has never been heard from since 
she left the Brazilian city. 

Twelve years later, in 1866, the mother of the 
lost Rozer Charles Tichborne received a letter 
from Australia, saying that her son was alive, 
and a little later the same ycar, the lady and the 
supposed son met in England, and she made 
affidavit to the mecting. She died, however, 
before the case came to trial. 

The evidence as to identity at the trial is very 
conflicting,“some of the witnesses maintaining 





Tichborne was, being a large, heavy man, where- 
as the, real heir was spare and thin. 
Azain, the claimant is not well cducated. He 
knows nothing of the French language, with 
which young Tichborne was familiar, and his 
English education is very imperfect, whereas the 
real Tichborne was aman of culture. Further, 
Tichborne possessed polished manners, with all 
the externals of a gentleman, while the claim- 
ant is said to be a coarse boor, who has neither 
the air of good breeding, nor the habits of re- 
fined life. 
Finally, Roger Charles Tichborne left a sealed 
paper behind him when he departed from Eng- 
land; and when the claimant was required to 
give a statement respecting the contents of that 
paper, he was not able correctly to do so. 
The estates claimed by this man, yield a reve- 
nua of £30,000, or about $150,000 of our money, 
It will be seen that he is making a fight fora 
very large prize. 

SS een 


THREE SABBATHS A WEEK. 


By no mgans least smong the other oddities 
resulting from the grand jumble of nations in 
Constantinople, is that of having three Sundays 
(if I may call them so) a weck, instead of one. 
Not that the people in that great city are any 
more relizious than the dwellers in more civil- 
ized regions, for it would be difficult to find, in 
Europe, at least, a population more indifferent 
to moral principles; but as there are three great 
religions in Constantinople, so the citizens have 
the benetit of three different Sundays. 

The Turks, of course, make a majority of the 
inhabitants, and the prevailing relizion is that 
of Mahomet, who, for some reason best known 
to himself, picked out Friday as the day to be 
held most sacred by the disciples of the crescent. 
Then follows Saturday, the Sabbath of the 
Jews. The children of Abraham are very nu- 
mcrous in Constantinople, taking an active share 
in its business, and showing the same peculiar 
traits which mark the race wherever found. 
Next comes the Christian Sunday, celebrated, 
chiefly, by the Greeks, who form about one-third 
of the whole population, and though in a mi- 
nority, still regard the fair city of Constantine 
as much their own as in the proud days gone 
by, before the hated infidel ever crossed the Bos- 
phorus. 

Whatever may be the religious differences, dis- 
tinctions and hostilities between Turks, Jews 
and Greeks in other respects, they certainly 
agree very well as to the manner of observing 
their respective days of worship. The main idea 
of all parties seems to a stranger to be to havea 
good time. 

Friday, Saturday and Sunday are, in reality, 
holidays, and, consequently, if you have any 
business to do in Constantinople, it better be at- 
tended to on one of the remaining four days of 
the week. Three holidays, one ‘after the other, 
have their advantages and their disadvantages; 
advantages for loafers, and disadvantages for 
men who are disposed to do business. 

To be sure, you will find Christian and Jewish 
shops open on Friday, Turks and Christians at 
work on Saturday, and Jewish money lenders 
haggling with needy Turkish gentlemen,on Sun- 
day; but whether itis the absence of so many 
people, which lends a dejected air on Friday to 
what is a busy strect on Thursday, or whether 
the sizht of other persons doing nothing makes 
men lazy, is not easy to tell; but certain it is, 
that a gencral sluggishness always prevails dur- 
ing the three days of which I am speaking. 

No doubt each sect is a sincere believer in its 
own Sabbath, and considers the other two ab- 
surditics and deceptions; but with remarkable 
charity and sympathy, each is willing to do as 
little as possible to disturb the repose which 
is as agreeable to a Turk on Sunday as to a 
Christian on Friday. 

——_+o+-——-- -——— 
AN INCH OF LIFE! 


Very few persons have the faintest conception 
of the marvellous minuteness of microscopic ani- 
mals—creatures with their loves and their hates, 
and governed by laws as wonderful as those 
which men enact, or which govern the life of hu- 
man beings. Oncanimal of this class, for instance, 
measures about the twenty-two thousandth part 
of an inch in its transverse diamcter; and they 
swim so closcly together that the intervals scpa- 
rating them are not greater than the width of 
their own bodies. P 

Swimming in their usual distances apart, fen 
thousand of them can swim side by sidc in 5 
linear space one inch in length! A cubic inch of 
.watcr, therefore, contains more of theso living 
and organized creatures than. there aro men, 





that the claimant is Royer Charles Tichbornc, 
while others make oath that he is not that man. 





To hold a budget full of wit, 
Aud potaé it at the end,’”’ 


In appearance, Le is not in the least what young 





women and children on the surface of the globe! 
These creatures are termed infusoria by scicn- 

tifle men beeanse they are always found in the 

jufusions of vegetable or animal substances. 
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DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


Tandem—a practical pun, now naturalized in our 
language. Tandem in Latin means at length. 

Brown study is a corruption of brow study, brow 
being derived from the old German, braun. 

Scamp means one who flies from the field—qui ex 
campo exit. 

The word Yankee is believed to have been derived 
from the manner in which the Indians endeavored to 
pronounce the word English, which they rendered 
Yenghees,—hence, Yankee. 

Sardonic smile, from the word sardon, the name of 
a Sardinian herb, which, being eaten, contracts the 
muscles, and excites laughter, even to death. An- 
other solution is that the Sardinians, like many bar- 
barian tribes, used to get rid of their relations in 
extreme old age, by throwing them alive into deep 
pits; which attention it was the fashion for the mis- 
erable objects of it to receive with great expressions 
of delight; whence the saying of a Sardinian laugh; 
yiz., on the wrong side of one’s mouth. 

Thimble—originally thumb bell, it being worn on 
the thumb. 

Heaven — the firmament heaved or heaven up 
over us. 

Miser is just miserable. 

Absurd imp'ies an inappropriate reply, such as 
might come from a surdus, or deaf man, 

Clown is simply a colonus, or tiller of the ground. 

And a scoundrel is a soldier who absconds at mus- 
ter-roll. Karte §S. 

Satie beieaceaames 
A TERRIBLE NAVAL BATTLE, 

Paul Jones is famous for naval battles, fought 
against great odds; but some English captains, in 
the reign of Etizabeth, were more daring than he, 
and met more formidable enemies. 

Sir Richard Greenville, in a small English vessel, 
the Revenge, with only one hundred able-bodied 
men, fought a Spanish fleet of fifty-three vessels, ma- 
ny of them much larger than his own. He sunk two 
ships, killed fifteen hundred men, and would have 
done more harm, but his powder gave out, and him- 
self was mortally wounded. He wished to sink his 
ship, to escape surrender to the enemy, but some of 
the men were less heroic, and surrendered on good 
terms. That battle of August, 1591, has no parallel 
in naval history. 

The sequel was most tragic. A terrific storm sprung 
up after the battle, and though, by the addftion of 
a large number of merchantmen, the Spanish fleet 
had increased to one hundred and forty sail, only 
thirty-two of them everreached a harbor. The rest, 
including nearly all that had asharein the battle, 
went down inthe storm. The Revenge sunk with 
her prize-crew on board. 


+++ 
FORGETTING ONE’S OWN WRITINGS. 


Acelebrated minister once wept at reading a pa- 
thetic passage from a sermon, and was surprised to 
learn that it was taken from one of his own ser- 
mons, preached several years earlier. 

Sir Walter Scott had a similar experience. Mrs. 
John Ballantyne, the wife of one of his publishers, 
tells the story. Her brother-in-law, James Ballan- 
tyne, was reading to her once from a poem, when 
Sir Walter Scott called. He courteously asked that 
the reading might goon. He soon became interest- 
ed, and nodded approbation; then said ‘“‘Good!” 
then growing excited, added, ‘“Very good!”’ ““Charm- 
ing!” “Powerful!” until at last the lips trembled, 
and the tears began to fall. He oould hold still no 
longer, and striding across the room, looked over 
the reader’s shoulder to see what book had such 
power to move him. He was astonished to see it 
was the “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and was indig- 
nant at himself, and then added, sadly, “God help 
me, James! I am losing my memory.” 

This was the more remarkable, as Scott had a 
memory which rarely lost any thing he had ever 
Tead. 

—_—_——_—__+os— -- 
A CURIOUS CUSTOM. 

In some Spanish cities, a curious custom prevails, 
by which a gentleman and lady are brought into in- 
timate relations for a year. An equal number of 
both sexes, well known to each other, come together 
at the beginning of the year. The names of all the 
males are put into one hat on slips of paper, and the 
names of the females into another. A slip of paper 
is taken from one hat, and a similar one from the 
other, until the hats are emptied. 

The parties whose names are thus drawn together, 
are held to be engaged to each other for the year; 
not for marriage, but for companionship. The obli- 
gations are very simple. The gentleman must hold 
himself ready to be the escort of the lady whenever 
and wherever she may desire; and the lady must be 
in readiness to go with him to all places of amuse- 
ment. : 

The plan secures companionship for both sexes, but 
may be dissolved at any time during the year, by mu- 
tual consent. As may be imagined, it often leads to 
unions for life. os 

MISCHIEVOUS CROWS. 

One would think, from the following story, that 

the crows in California must have been to a school 





ful garden of the bride’s father. Carpets were spread 

pope ay and girls are accustomed to play practi- a the grass for a ery a to sit on, while 
cal jokes on cach other. They learned ie] arrap or the Tropeans. 

well: , me sone Ona ightly »vated platform rat Chunder Sen, 

decked out in all the rich regalia of his office as high 

On our way to the Yosemite Valley, we noti ‘priest. Before hit sat the father and the bride. 

immense trunks of what we should'call-“Bi s facing each other, First, a brief prayer was 

in New England. but the or growth ofthe Ofed and mn sung. - pill 
erra Nevadas, filled from top to with holes came the olive-colored bride, only twelve 


bored with the accuracy and precision of the truest 
auger, and within each hele, clo-ely fitted to a con- 
sidvrab'e depth, an acorn, which none of our skill or 


this meant. Smiling at our. ignosnmee, he told us 
this was the work of the woodpeckers. They bore 
these holes. They insert the nuts, and thus provide 
for the time to come, so that the sluggard may be 
sent not only to the ant, and thestork, and the “bus 
bee,” to learn wisdom and work, but to the wood- 
pecker. It is said that the acorn breeds a worm, 
which is the special delight of the woodpecker. 

And now for the rest of our story, which is in 
keeping with the mischief-making, mirth- loving 
character of the crow. 

We noticed stones inserted in some of the holes in- 
stead of nuts. 

We asked what this meant. Our driver was a 
clever man, and was never troubled by our many 
questions. 

“This,” said he, “is what the crows do. They like 
to fool the woodpeckers; so, by immense Jabor, they 
extract the acorn, and in its stead insert a stone!” 

I suppose they stay by and enjoy the joke when 
the woodpecker pecks away at the stone. 


44> 
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HELPING EACH OTHER. 


If people who have both eyes and ears were as 
ready to help each other, as the afflicted couple in 
the following incident, the world would be a better 
place to live in, and there would be few divorces 
between husbands and wives: 


A lady travelling in Europe, visited, with her 
brother, a town in Gerihany, and took lodgings with 
a remarkable couple, an aged man and woman. 
They were husband and wife. They lived by them- 
selves, without child oreservant, subsisting on the 
rent accruing from the lease of their parlor and two 
sleeping-rooms. The lady, in giving an account of 
the persons, says: 

“When we knocked at the door for admittance, 
the two aged persons answered the knock together. 
When we rang the bell iv our own rooms, the hus- 
band and wife invariably came, side by side. And 
our requests and demands were received by both, 
and executed with the utmost nicety and exactness, 
“The first night, having arrived late by the coach, 
and —s requiring a good fire and our tea, we 
were puzzied to understand the reason of this dou- 
ble attendance.” 

When the time to retire came, the lady was sur- 
rised to see both the husband and wife attending 
1er to her chamber, and on looking with some seri- 
ousness, toward the husband, the wife, noticing her 
embarrassment, said to her: 

“No offence is intended 
blind.” 

The lady began to sympathize with the aged mat- 
ron on the great misfortune of having a husband 
quite blind. The blind man exclaimed, — 

“It is useless for you, madam, to speak to my wife, 
for she is entirely deuf, and hears nota word you 
sa Ral 

ays the lady boarder: 

“Here was an exemplification of the divine law of 
compensa'ion. Could a pair be better matched? 
They were indeed ‘one flesh.’ He saw through her 
eyes, and she heard through his ears. Ever after it 
was most interesting to me to watch the aged man 
and his aged partner in their complete inse, ble- 
ness. Their sympathy with each other was as swift 
as electricity, and this made their deprivation as 
nothing.” 
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MISSING THE POINT. 


Some people can appreciate a joke, but fail in mem- 
ory,and cannot repeat it. A gentleman was one day 
told in company that a new coat he had on was too 
short. “It will be long enough before I have an- 
other,” was the prompt and witty reply. A dull 
gentleman present undertook to report it next day. 
“Fred got off a capital joke yesterday. Some one 
told him his coat was too short. He said, at once, it 
would be a long time before hehad another. Wasn’t 
it capital?” “I don’t see the joke,” was the answer. 
“Nor do I, to-day,” said he, ‘“‘but I did yesterday.” 
The following is equally good: s 

An anecdote of Daniel Webster comes from a cor- 
respondent at Galveston, Texas, who writes as fol- 
lows: While Join Branch, of North Carolina, was 
Gen. Jackson’s Secretary of the Navy, he, Tazewell 
and Daniel Webster were walking on the north bank 
of the Potomac, at Washington. Tazewell, willin 
to amuse himself with Branch’s simplicity, said, 
“Branch, I'll bet you a ten dollar hat that © can 
prove that you are on the other side of the river.’’ 


“Done,” said Branch. 
“Well,” said Tazewell, pointing to the opposite 


=, “isn’t that one side of the river?” 
Pha isn’t this the other side?” 

ean” as you are here, are you not on the other 
“Why, I declare,” said 


But here comes Webster. 
him.” Webster had la; 


tr Branch, “‘so it is! 

‘ll win back the hat from 

d ed behind, but now came 

up, and Branch accosted him: ‘Webster, I’ll bet 

you a ten dollar hat that I can prove that you are 

on a other side of the river.” 
“ ne. ” 


«Well, isn’t this one side?” 
Lo es.’” 

“Well, isn’t that the other side ?’’ 
“Yes, but Iam not ou thut side!” 
Branch hung his head, and submitted to the loss 

of the two hats as quietly as he could. 

a 
A WEDDING IN INDIA, 
It would break up all school arrangements, we are 
afraid, if it was, the fashion for girls in this country 
to marry as early asin India. Think of a bride of 
twelve, married with great ceremony. Here is a de- 
scription of the festival: 
A wealthy Brahmin of Lucknow, wished his 
daughter to be married by Rev. Mr. Sen, accordin 
to the most approved and orthodox rites of his soci- 
ety. I was in Tack gW & few days after the mar- 
riage, and the talk of the city was about the brilliant 
wedding. Hundreds of people, Hindus, Mohamme- 
dans and Christians, were present. 
The ceremony took place at night, in the beauti- 


years of age, decked out very tastefully - so said the 
adies present. She took her seat by her father, fac+ 


peesenar. | parties, 


which were repeated after him by interested and in- 
The subject of this Sanscrit—as 
reported by those versed in such lore—was, ‘Your 
heart is mine, and mine is yours.” 

A hymn was then sung, and the ceremony was de- 
clared finished, and the knot properly tied. The 
whole ceremony consumed more than an hour, but 
so charmed were those present, that the hour sped 
away on golden wings. About midnight the party 
broke up, not, hewever, without feasting upon some- 
thing more substantial than Sanscrit verses and Ben- 
galee odes. 


+> 
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GOING ROUND THE WORLD. 
It used to be a formidable journey to go round the 
world, requiring one or two years, at least. But 
the time is now reduced to eighty-one days, and be- 
fore many of our readers reach middle life, fifty days 
will probably answer: 


Through tickets around the world are now issued, 
the price being $1,145 in gold, and the running time 
8i days. The line of route, going westward, is from 
New York to San Francisco, say 3,000 miles; San 
Francisco to Yokohama, 4,700; thence to Hong Kong, 
1,600 miles; thence to Calcutta, 3,500 miles; thence to 
Bombay, 1,400 miles; Bombay to Suez, 8,000 miles; 
from Suez, by the way of Alexandria and Brindisi, 
to London, say 2,300 miles; and from London to New 
York, 3,200 miles. When the projected improve- 
ments of the Indian route are carried into effect across 
Europe, and a great continental railroad is estab- 
lished, with proper branches and connections, 
through Asia, the trip around the world will be 
shorter in duration and space, and at the same time 
much more interesting. 
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MAKE A BELLOWS OF YOURSELF. 


It is healthy, for you want to breathe long and 
breathe well: 


Step out into the purest airyou can find, and stand 
perfectly erect, with head and shoulders back, and 
tixing the lips as if you were going to whistle, draw 
the air through the lips into the lungs. When the 
chest is full, gradually raise the arms, keeping them 
extended, with the palms of the hands down, as you 
suck in the air, so as to bring them over the head 
just as the lungs are quite full. Then drop the 
thumbs inward, and, after forcing the arms back- 
ward and the chest open, reverse the process by which 
you draw your breath, till the lungsareempty. This 
process should be repeated immediately after bath- 
ing, and several times during the day. It is impossi- 
ble to describe, to one who has never tried it, the 
lorious sense of vigor which follows this exercise. 
t is the best expectorant in the world. 
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ARABIAN LAUGHING PLANT. 


The Arabs have a plant which intoxicates the 
brain, like the laughing-gas so often taken in this 
country, and leads to strange antics. Mr. Palgrave, 
in his “Central and Eastern Arabia,” tells some in- 
teresting facts about this plant: 


The active principle appears to reside principal] 

in its seeds. These seeds, when powdered and ad- 
ministered in full, judicious quantities, produce ef- 
fects similar to those produced by the celebrated 
laughing-gas of Sir Humphrey Davy. The person 
to whom the drug is administerrd laughs, sings, 
dances, and conducts himself in the most extrava- 
gant and ludicrous style. After an hour of this in- 
tense excitement he falls asleep, and, upon awaking, 
is ee, unconscious of any thing that he said or 
did while under the influence of the drug. Itisa 
common joke to put a small quantity into the coffee 
of some unsuspecting individual, in order to enjoy a 
laugh at his antics; and it is said that, when judi- 
ciously given, it has never produced any evil conse- 
quences. An overdose would be dangerous. The 
_ which bears these berries grows only in Ara- 

a. 
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A RAILROAD ACCIDENT. 
Wit serves one excellently in confusing circum- 
stances. We can almost forgive a lady for wearing 
a false wisp on her head, who can turn a jokeso well. 


As the passengers were preparing to leave their 
seats, on the arrival of the train, the other evening, 
an old gentleman picked up a dark object which ap- 
peared to drop from a lady’s bonnet. 

“Madam, is this yours? You appear to have 
— it by accident.” 

“Thank you, sir—(placing her hand to her head)— 
a railroad accident—a misplaced switch.” 
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The Companion siven with, other Publica- 
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Harper's Weekly and the Companion........s++0+0++.$4 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion........ cod 
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Peterson’s Magazine and the Compartiion.... 
Godey’a Lady’s Book and the Companion.... 
American Agriculturist and the Companion. 
Advance and the Companion. ......... 
Sunday Magazine and the Companiun . 
Good Words andthe Companion ‘ 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Compgnion. 
New York Observer and the Companion....... 

The subscriber to the Observer must be @ new on 












We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 


GSLSSSE KRESSSRLESSSS 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they aro sent us. Wedonotfur-} --. - 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 


“Truth is Mighty and will Prevail.” 


VEGETINE 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND RE- 
STORES THE HEALTH. 


General Debility. 


Debility is aterm used to denote deficiency of blood. 
The nutritive constituents of t#e blood are im less than 
their regular proportion, while the wstery part is in ex- 
cess. Debility is of frequent occurrence, It is incident to 
a variety of diseases. ‘Ihe lower limbs are apt to be 
swollen, The patient is feeble, and cannot bear much ex- 


ertion, The circulation is irregular, but almost always 
weak. Palpitaticn of the heart is a very common sym 
tom Violent emotion often throws the heart into the 


most tumultuous action, ‘lhe vital functions are linguid- 
ly performed. The muscular strength is diminished ; fa- 
tigue fullows moderate or slight exercise, ‘Lhe breathing, 
though quiet when at rest, becomes hurried and even pain- 
fully agitated under exertion, as in running, asc. nding 
heights, ete The nervous system is oficn greatly disor- 
dered. Vertigo, dizziness and a feeling of faintness are 
very common. Violent and obstinate neuralgic pains in 
the head, side, breast, or other parts of the body, are also 
frequent attendants upon the disease. ‘The secretions are 
sometimes diminished. In females the menses are almost 
always either suspended or very partially performed. ‘The 
bile is scanty, and costiveness, with unhealthy evacua- 
tions from the bowels and dyspeptic state of the stomach, 
are extremely common symptoms. 


FOUND AT LAST! 


GLOBE VILLAGE, SOUTHBRIDGE, ——, 
: FEBRUARY 25, JTL. 

H. R. Stevens, Esq., Boston: 
For the past five years I have been afflicted with dys- 
pepsia, caused from a morbid state of the liver, loss of ap- 
petite, raising of fuod and wind from the stomach, a sense 
of distension in the stomach, costiveness, palpitation of 
the heart, general debility and languor, Fora ycar past I 
have taken your VEGETINE, or Blood Purifier. 1 am now 
well and able to attend to my business. It is one of the 
best remedies, and I can heartily recommend it to all af- 
flicted with similar diseases. I have tried other remedies, 
but found none that afforded me any relief, until I found it 
in your VEGETINE. GEO, HANSON, 

An rson desiring further information can call on his 
son, W’ Ibur F. Hanson, apothecary, store No. 463 Broad- 
way, South Boston. 


— 


WHAT IS NEEDED. 


Boston, Fes, 13, 1871. 
Henny R. STEVENS, Esq.: 
Dear Sir,—About one year since I found myself in a fee- 
ble condition from General Debility, VEGETINK was 
strongly recommended to me by a friend who had been 
much benefited by its use. I procured the article and, 
after using several bottles, was restored to healih, and 
discontinued its use I feel quite confident that there is 
no medicine superior to it for those complaints for which it 
is especially prepared, aud would cheerfully recommend it 
to those who fecl that they need something to restore 
them to — na 
espectfu ours, 
ai Wt. PETTINGILL, 
Firm of 8S. M. Pettingill & Co., 
No. 10 State Street, Boston, 


CIVES HEALTH, STRENCTH AND 
APPETITE. 


My daughter has received great benefit from the use of 
the VeceTine. Her declining health was a source of 
reat anxiety to all of her friends. A few bottles of the 
Vecurixe restored her health, strength and appetite, 
N.H,. TILDEN 


Insurance and Real Estate Agent, 
No. 49 Sears Building, Boston, Mass, 


MARVELLOUS EFFECT. 


H. BR. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir—I have used VEGETINE, and feel it a duty to 
acknowledge the great benefit it has done me. Inthe 
spring of the year 1862, I was sick from general —* 
caused by over-work, want .of sleep and proper rest. 
weak and much emaciated. 1 tried many rem- 
edies without receiving any benefit from any of them, until 
I Was persuaded to try VeGeTIxe Lefore I had taken 
this one: week. my improved condition gave me renewed 
hope and courage. 1 continued to take it, every day gain- 
ing more strength, until 1 was completely restored to 
— a yp of : _ Remedy, in case of genvral de- 

maryciious. 
” ELIZABETH A. FOLEY, 
21 Webster St., Charlestown, Masa, 
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SWOLLEN LIMBS. 


to that paper. Me. 8 LEBANON, N. H., JAN, 29, 1870. 
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For the Companion. 

“MY TIME IS NOT MY OWN.” 

“(Go with me to the matinee, this afternoon?” 
once asked a fashionable city salesman of a new 
elerk. 

“T cannot.” 

“Why ?” 

“My time is not my own; it belongs to anoth- 
er. 

“To whom?” 

“To the firm, by whom I have been instructed 
not to leave without permission.” 

The next Sabbath afternoon the same sales- 
man said to this clerk ,— 

“Will you go to ride with us this evening?” 

“T cannot.”’ 

“Why ?” 

“My time is not my own; it belongs to anoth- 
er.” 

“To whom?” 

“To Him who has said ‘Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy.’ ”’ 

Some years passed, and that clerk lay upon his 
bed of death. His honesty and fidelity had 
raised him to a creditable position in business 
and in society, and, ere his sickness, life lay fair 
before him. 

It was a still, sunny day, at the rosy season of 
the year. He was fond of poctry, and looking 
out upon the flowery lawn and sun-covered 
meadows, he was heard to say,— 

“He does well who does his best; 
Is he weary? Let him rest. 
Brother, I have done my best; 

I am weary, let me rest. 

Let me rest, but lay me low, 
Where the wayside roses blow, 
Where the winds a-Maying go.”’ 

Are you reconciled to your situation?” asked 
an attendant. 

“Yes, reconciled; I have endeavored to do the 
work that God has allotted me, in His fear. He 
has directed me thus far; T am in His hands, 
and—MY TIME IS NOT MY OWN.” 

_-- +o 
NONE CAST OUT. 

It is one of the commonest things in the world 
for a man to be “cast out.”’ 

There is a beggar. He went to the door of 
that mansion, starving. He had had many a re- 
fusal elsewhere, but he made sure that there, at 
least, his wants would be supplied. He is moy- 
ing away with feelings of mingled grief and an- 
ger, for he has been refused. 

There is a suitor for some great boon from 
those in power. He has often been encouraged 
by vain hopes, but now hope is dead; he has re- 
ceived a final reply which has crushed it forever. 

There is a criminal. He cannot go to the pal- 
ace of his sovereign and plead his own cause, for 
he is in prison under senteuce of death; but 
friends have taken it up, and have urged every 
reason they can for his forgiveness; still their 
prayer is refused, and he dies. 

But there is One who never turns away the 
soul that sincerely goes to Him for pardon. It 
is the Saviour’s own blessed promise, “Him that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” 





— -- --— +o -——- -— 

A HORSE AND AN UMBRELLA. 

Horses are so intelligent that they may be 
trained by wise care to face any danger, or any 
alarming object, without flinching. The follow- 
ing is an interesting aecount of the way in which 
a valuable mare was cured of fright at an open 
umbrella: 





Horses are generally fond of raw potatoes. 1 
provided myself witha few small ones, nicely | 
washed, and taking m my left hand a shut um- | 
brella, [went into the stable, and after giving | 
the mare a potato from my right hand, I present- | 
ed her with one stuck on the point of an umbrella. 
Shortly afterwards I gave her another, with the | 
uinbrella slightly opened; then another and | 
another, each time opening the umbrella still far- 
ther, and so on, until it was presented fully open. 

At first, Fanny appeared alarmed at what she 
doubtless considered as her old enemy, but see- | 
ing the potato on the point, she soon became | 
reconciled, and took it off, though showing a lit- | 
tle shyness. The next time she took it with | 
searecly any fear. This lesson was repeated a 
few times, until she became so familiar with the | 


portunity occurred for testing her out-of-doors 
one rainy day. A person was met on the road 
carrying an open umbrella. Fanny was left with 
a tolerably free head, and the success of the ex- 
periment was fully proved. The mare actually 
went across, of her own accord, to the other side 
of the road, where the umbrella was, doubtless 
expecting a potato. She was disappointed for 
the moment, wut was rewarded with one when 
she went home, and never after th@t did she shy 
at an open umbrella. 

Thus, by taking a little pains, a valuable 
horse was made more valuable still. Kind treat- 
ment succeeded where whipping and severe meas- 
ures would have failed; and the lesson learned 
by me, and which I wish to extend to others, is, 
that many of the faults which the horse acquires 
by bad training may, asin this case, be over- 
come by the exercise of a little reflection, a little 
pains, with patient perseverance and kindness. 

a ae 
For the Companion. 
THE KING AND THE POET. 


The monarch sits beside his board, 
The poet, by his sire; 

The monarch holds aloft his sword, 
The poet takes his lyre. 


“Three princes great,’’ the King exclaimed, 
“This sword has smitten down! 

And I have won, ’mid storied names, 
The most enduring crown!” 


“Hold! hold!’ the poet cries, “the bard 
Is greater than the King. 

For longer fame than monarchs claim 
Have they who monarchs sing. 


“I sing the monarch’s deeds in war, 
When loud the bugles blow; 

But others tell my fame in peace, 
When play the bugles low.” 


Dim gloomed the night the land and main, 
And diademed the sky ; 

The minstrels woke a festive strain, 
And sat the monarch nigh. 


They sung a King of ancient days, 
Whose armies shattered thrones, 
And banners cast a golden haze 
In sun-empurpling zones. 


The courtiers press, with eager feet, 
To hear the minstrels sing, 

And ask, ‘“‘Who wrote those numbers sweet ?”’ 
And not, ‘‘Who was that King?” 


The poet held aloft his lyre, 
And said, with cheek aglow, 

“T rather be a bard, my sire, 
When play the bugles low.” 


Peace smiled upon the hills and dells, 
Peace smiled upon the seas, 

And dropped the notes of happy bells 
Upon the olive trees, 


And oft, when from the date and palm, 
Where ruby harvests burned, 

The merry maids, at twilight calm, 
With festive song returned, 


The monarch on the poet smiled, 
These words repeating low: 
“T, too, would be a bard, my child, 
When bugles cease to blow.” 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
FIGHT WITH A COBRA, 

A small animal called the mongoose never 
fails to attack the cobra when the two meet, and 
always comes off victorious in the fight. Here 
is a description of an exciting duel between a 
snake and a mongoose, witnessed by a writer 
from Ceylon: 


The snake was a large cobra four feet ten 
and a half inches in length, the most formidable 
cobra I have seen. He was turned into an en- 
closed outer room, or verandah, and at once 
coiled himself up, with head erect, about ten or 
twelve inches from the ground, and began to 
hiss loudly. 

The mongoose was a small one of its kind, 
very tame and quiet, but exceedingly active. 

When the mongoose was put into the room, 
it seemed scarcely to notice the cobra; but the 
latter, on the contrary, appeared at once to rec- 
ognize its enemy. It became excited, and no 
longer seemed to pay any attention to the by- 
standers, but kept looking constantly at the 
mongoose, The mongoose began to go round 
and round the enclosure, occasionally venturing 
up to the cobra, apparently quite unconcerned. 

Some eggs being laid upon the ground, it 
rolled them near the cobra and began to suck 
them. Occasionally it left the eggs, and went 
up to the cobra, within an inch of its neck, as 
the latter reared up; but when the cobra struck 
out, the mongoose was away with extraordinary 
activity. 

At length the mongoose began to bite the co- 
bra’s tail, and it looked as if the fight would com- 
mence in earnest. Neither, however, seemed 
anxious for close quarters. 

The mongoose then began to give the cobra 
some very severe bites; but the cobra, after some 
fencing, forced the mongoose into a corner, and 
struck it with full strength on the upper part of 


open umbrella, and so fond of the potato presént- [the hind leg. We were sorry for the mongoose, 


ed with it, that she permitted it to be farled and 
unfurled under and over her head, and about her 
in every direction; and being eyer rewarded. 

the potato In the end, she actually became fond 
of seeing me carry the ambrella, or make my ap- 
pearance in the stable. Bat how would site att 
out of the stable? that was tht question. 

Not long after these lessons were given an op- 


as but for the enclosure it would have escaped. 
It was clear that on open ground the cobra 
could not have bitten it at all; while it was the 
Olicy of the mongoose fo exhaust fhe cobra be- 
ec muking 2 chose attack, 

The bite of the cobra evidently caused the 
monzoose great pain, forrit repeatedly stretched 
out its leg and shvuk it for some minutes. The 





cobra seemed exhausted by its efforts, and put- 
ting down its head, tried hard to escape, and 
kept itself in a corner. 

The mongoose then went up to it and drew it 
out, by snapping at its tail, and when it was 
out, began to bite its body, while the cobra kept 
turning round and round, striking desperately 
at the mongoose, but in vain. 

When this had continued for some time, the 
mongoose came at length right in front of the 
cobra, and after some dodging and fencing, 
when the cobra was in the act of striking, or, 
rather, ready to strike out, the mongoose, to the 
surprise of all, made a sudden spring at the co- 
bra, and bit it in the inside of the upper jaw, 
about the fang, and instantly jumped back 
again. 

Blood flowed in large drops from the mouth of 
the cobra, and it seemed much weakened. It 
was easy now to see how the fight would end, 
as the mongoose became more eager for the 
struggle. It continued to bite the body of the 
cobra, going round it as before, and soon came 
again in front, and bit it a second time in the 
upper jaw, when more blood flowed. 

This continued for some time, until at last, the 
cobra being very weak, the mongoose caught its 
upper jaw firmly, and holding down its head, 
began to craunch it. The cobra, however, being 
a very strong one, often got up again, and tried 
feebly to strike the mongoose; but the latter 
now bit its head and body as it pleased; and 
when the cobra became motionless and dead, 
the mongoose left it, aud ran to the jungle. 

The natives said that the mongoose went to 
the jungle to eat some leaves to cure itself. We 
expected it would die, as it was severely bitten. 

In the evening, some hours after the fight, it 
returned, apparently quite well, and is now as 
well as ever. It follows either that the bite of a 
cobra is not fatal to a mongoose, or that a mon- 
goose manages somehow to cure itself. I am 
not disposed to put aside altogether what so 
many intelligent natives positively assert. 

This fight shows at any rate how these active 
little animals manage to kill poisonous snakes. 
On open ground a snake cannot strike them, 
whereas they can bite the body and tail of a 
snake, and wear it out before coming to close 
quarters. This mongoose did not seem to fear 
the cobra at all; whereas thecobra was evident- 
ly in great fear from the moment it saw the 
mongoose. 

a. 


COUNTING A BILLION. 

All school-boys have enumerated billions, and 
worked out sums, perhaps, stretching into bil- 
lions. But counting a billion is quite a different 
feat, which no one of them is equal to. Let them 
cipher out the time required. 


_ Said a father to his black-eyed son, one even- 
ing,— 

“Can you count a billiqn?”’ 

“Certainly, papa; that*S*no great feat.” 

“Do you know how many make a billion ?” 

“Not exactly; but I will see what Webster 
says in his great dictionary. Hereitis. ‘A mil- 
lion of millions—as many millions as there are 
units in a million.’ ” 

“Now, my son, this is a very large number, 
and do you think you can count it?” 

“Certainly, I can.” 

“How long do you think it will take you, if 
you do nothing else but count?” 

“Perhaps all day, or easily in two days.” 

“Take your slate and pencil, and let us makea 
little calculation. As your tongue is very nim- 
ble, I will allow that you can count two hundred 
in aminute. How many will this give you in an 
hour?” 

“Why, only 12,000.” 

“And how many in twenty-four hours?’ 

“Only 288,000.” 

“This tells you that two days are not enough, 
even if you count without eating or sleeping; for 
it would only give you 576,000, which is far 
short of a billion.” 

“Give me a whole year, and I will count it.” 

“If you do,” said the good-natured father, with 
a twinkle in his eye, ‘I will give you a thousand 
dollars, and take you to Niagara and the White 
Mountains the next summer. Come, use your 
pencil again, and see how far a year will carry 
you toward the billion, allowing that you work 
three hundred and sixty-five days, and twenty- 
four hours each day. Multiply 288,000, counted 
in a day, by 365, and what result have you?” 

“Why,apapa, only 105,120,000. I give it up, 
for I do not believe that I could count it in all 
my lifetime.” 

“That is very probable, my son; but now that 
you are at it, keep up the calculations, and find 
how long it would take to count a billion. Be 
careful in your multiplications and additions, 
for a small mistake where the figures are so 
many will make a great difference in the result. 
I willlook over with you. You have made a cal- 
culation, and what is the result?” 

“Perfectly amazing. To count a million 
would most certainly take 9,512 years, 84 days, 
5 hours and 20 minutes, at the rate of 200 for 
every minute. This no man could possibly do.” 


IN EMERGENCIES. 


If a person falls in a fit, and begins to snore 
loudly, with very red face, it is apoplexy. Let 
him be seated so as to favor the blood goin 
downward, away from the head; apply cold 
cloths to the head, or cushions of equal quan- 
tities of snow or pounded ice and common salt. 

If the person is perfectly still, face pale, and 
no perveptible breathing, it is a fit of fainting. 
Do not touch him, except to loosen theclothing; 
then keep off five or ten fect distant, so as to 
allow the air to come in; make no noise, and 
there will very soon be a calm, quict return to 
constionsness amd life, for it is only a momenta- 
ya tion of the circulation of the blood to 
the » 





Bat suppose there is a violent motion of the | board, 





hands and feet, and all sorts.of bodily contor- 
tions, it is epilepsy. Let the man contort until 
he is tired; you can’t hold him still; all your ef. 
forts only tend to aggravate the trouble and to 
exhaust the strength; all that ought to be done 


|is to keep the unfortunate man from hurting 


himself. There is no felt suffering, for as soon 
as he comes to he will tell you that he remem- 
bers nothing whatever of what has passed, ap- 
pears to be the only calm and self-possessed per- 
son in the whole crowd, and is apparently as 
perfectly well as before the occurrence. Dizzi- 
ness often comes instantaneously, and we begin 
to reel before we know it, Shut the eyes, 
whether you are walking along the street, look- 
ing over a precipice, ascending a ladder or 
climbing to a ship’s mast-head; the fear or diz- 
ziness disappears instantly if you look upward, 
—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


2 ooo 


THE SELLER SOLD. 


oo 

A good story is told of Mr. Walker, the auc- 
tioneer, famous for his brilliant powers of de- 
scription, when selling houses or land. A gen- 
tleman, who had become discontented with his 
country-seat, engaged Mr. Walker to sellit. A 
few days after, the gentleman read an advertise- 
ment of a fine house to be sold in the country. 
Every thing about it was painted in such attract- 
ive colors that he communicated his own enthu- 
siasm to his wife, and they went to Mr. Walker 
to secure it, and were surprised to find it their 
own place, which they concluded to keep. The 
following story will match it: 


A Welsh peasant wished to dispose of his cow, 
because, though an excellent milker, she had un- 
fortunately acquired a bad habit. The cow had 
a marvellous capacity for opening gates and en- 
tering prohibited places. Every ingenious pre- 
caution taken by the owner to prevent her get- 
ting into the cow-yard was of no avail. The 
cunning creature would open the gate and help 
herself to the oats and barley, in spite of all the 
services resorted to by Davies with a view to her 
exclusion. Davies at length determined to sell 
his cow. For this purpose he took her to a Fair, 
and had little difficulty in finding a purchaser. 

Another peasant, who had also a small dairy 
supported by the produce of a single cow, was 
struck with the attractions of the wicked beauty, 
and desired to buy her. Davies had no hesita- 
tation in recommending his cow for her produc- 
tive qualities, but notwithstanding her transcen- 
dent virtues, he consented to part with her for 
ten pounds. 

The purchaser took the animal a short dis- 
tance out of the Fair, and decorated her horns 
with a brilliant pair of brass tops, which, though 
usually intended to prevent cattle from goring 
other domestic animals collected about the home- 
stead, were on this occasion evidently put on to 
improve the cow’s appearance. Having thus 
added artificial ornaments to the natural beau- 
ties of the animal, the purchaser returned with 
her to the Fair. Feeling thirsty, like most Welsh 
peasants on a Fair day, the new owner proceeded 
to a booth to drink, leaving the cow under the 
care of a friend, with full authority to sell ata 
certain price. 

Meanwhile, Davies and his wife, happening to 
pass, were struck with the resemblance of this 
cow to the one they had just sold. “How very 
like our Dolly!’ exclaimed Davies to his better 
half, and immediately endeavored to bargain 
with the man who had charge of this handsome 
creature. After a few minutes’ negotiation the 
cow was sold to Davies for twelve pounds—two 
pounds more than the amount for which he had 
parted with her that day. 

Very proud of his new property in live-stock, 
Davies went home with his cow, but to his great 
chagrin, he discovered his delusion that same 
evening, while smoking his pipe in his cozy 
chimney-corner, for his wife rushed into the cot- 
tage exclaiming,— 

“Davy, Davy, the new cow must be Dolly her- 
self, because she has opened the corn-yard gate!”’ 

Next day, with a clearer head, the husband 
made a closer inspection of his purchase, and 
was convinced of his blunder. The brass tops 
had done it. 

—_———_+o+ —_— 


DON’T TATTOO. 

We remember a narrow escape of ours when a 
school-boy. Several of us boys thought it would 
be a fine thing to mark an anchor on the hand 
with India ink, and were on the point of doing 
it,when home authority forbade, very positively. 
We submitted, of course, but with a bad grace. 
From a year later to the present time we have 
been profoundly grateful that this folly was for- 
bidden. The following advice may be in time 
for others: 


There is a period in the life of many a boy—it 
comes, generally, just before the almost irresisti- 
ble longing to “go to sea,” and this in turn is 
often followed by an imperative impulse to go 
upon the stage—when the height of human hap- 
piness seems attainable in the indelible stamping 
of a cross, a star, an anchor, an American flag 
(the supremest of all joys, if done in colored 
inks,) or the boy’s initials, on his arm or hand. 
It begins in a neighborhood or school in this wise: 

One of the biggest boys knows a sailor or a 
barge-man—the casual acquaintance of a Satur- 
day stroll along the docks—who is fairly illumi- 
nated as to his. chest, his arms, his hands, like 
an initial letter saint in some old missal. To 
some boys there is something manly in this per- 
sonal decoration; it smells of the sea; it is a 
badge of liberty and independence: Now, 


sailors have a forecastle tradition that if a cross 
is pricked upon the arm or chest, so as to be im 
dclible, if they themselves are wrecked, lost over- 
wed, 


and subsequently washed 
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ashore in South America. or any other Catholic 
country, they are sure of a Christian burial. 

’ They are as good as sealed forit. If the bar- 
barism of this tattooing were limited to this, poor 
Jack might be permitted to make his mark, and 
enjoy his belief, in the certainty of a Christian 
burial, wherever his lot and body micht be cast. 
But, boys, do not let your friendly sailor or your 
set at school tempt you to disfigure yourself for 
life by tattooing so much as a single star on your 
hand or arm. We knew a boy who once proud- 
ly bore a decoration of this sort updn his hand. 
For a few months he was _ of it; then he 
was disgusted with it; as he grew older it be- 
came to him a curse, like the mark of Cain; and 
finally he cut it out with a razor, leaving an un- 
sightly scar, which, however, in his eyes was a 
positive beauty in comparison with the deformity 
it replaced. Boys! be wise. 


BATS DO GOOD SERVICE. 

Bats are not favorite birds, either with young 
or old, but it would be a good plan to raise them, 
and protect them, as a means of thinning out 
some of the pests of our gardens and orchards. 
Prof. De Vere says: 


Among the prejudices cherished against harm- 
less animals, few are stronger than that felt, al- 
most universally, against bats, arising, probably, 
from the fact that they are children of the night. 
and forced to carry on their search after food in 
the darkness. It is true, these children of dark- 
ness are neither fair in form, nor amiable in 
temper. The naked black skin of their wings, 
stretched out between enormously lengthened 
fingers, like the silk of an umbrella between the 
whalebones of the frame; the ugly claws of their 
hind feet; the bare appendages which frequently 
adorn their noses in a most eccentric manner; 
and their perfectly noiseless, almost mysterious 
flight by touch, and not by sight—all these pe- 
culiarities combine to make them unwelcome 
guests among men. 

And yet, they are real public benefactors. 
When the first warm sun of spring arouses them 
from their long winter sleep, which they enjoy, 
hanging by their hind feet, head down, and the 
whole body carefully wrapped up in the wide 
cloak of their wings, they begin their night 
hunts. A dozen fat beetles hardly suffice for the 
supper of a hungry member of ore variety, and 
sixty to seventy house flies of another kind. All 
night long, they pursue, with indefatigable en-- 
ergy, every variety of beetle and moth, of fly and 
buff, and enjoy most of all those which do the 
greatest injury to our fruit trees and grain. 


te 
ELEVEN FINGERS. 


The latest discovery among sharp Boston boys 
is that people have eleven fingers. Count back- 
wards on either hand to six, and add the five 
digits on the other hand. Is not this eleven? 

For example, the “‘little” finger will be “‘ten;” 
the next finger “nine;” the middle “eight;” the 
index “‘seven;” the thumb “six,” and this add- 
ed to the five on the other hand makes eleven. 

Boston boys may go to the head, till we hear 
from our country friends. 

This reminds us of a countryman and a female 
street-vender of bonbons, who “wasn’t much on 
figures.” The man ordered an orange, which he 
exchanged for some figs, and again the figs for 
apiece of cake, which he ate. 

He was about leaving, when the woman asked 
him for her pay. 

“I gave you the figs for the cake.” 

“But you did not pay for the figs.” 

“T gave you the orange for the figs.” 

“But you did not pay for the orange.” 

“T gave you back the orange.” 

“So you did,” said the woman, amazed at the 
wonder working of logic; “so you did. I aint 
much on figures, but you needn’t call again.” 

The man made the happy discovery that he 
did eat the cake, and so honestly discharged his 





little bill. 





LUTHER’S DINNER HABITS. 

The great reformer was very temperate in eat- 
ing and drinking, and, besides, he knew how to 
be very genial in table company. But he was a 
learned man, and had some dinner habits that 
would be very unfashionable now: 


He seldom went to his table without taking 
with him a book, which he criticised or read ex- 
tracts from, thus bringing up constantly new 
themes for entertaining and instructive conver- 
sation. Occasionally, he wrote during his meals. 
Matthesius tells us that his beautiful commenta- 
ties on Matthew and the 120th Psalm were com- 
posed whilst he was seated at his dinner table, 
with a number of invited friends around him. 
They ate, and drank, and talked, whilst he 
fared and thought, and wrote. It would not 

considered exactly polite or refined for any 

Man to treat his guests thus at the present time, 

but Luther was an exceptional man, who was 

freely allowed many privileges which are denied 
0 more ordinary persons. 

i ee 

SERVED RIGHT. 


A good joke is told of a grocer in the State of 
New York. One of the ministers of the place 
Was having a donation party, the other —- 
when Mr. ——--, ambitious to appear libera 
marked a four-dollar castor up to twelve dollars, 
and took it in as his donation, getting much 
credit for his liberality. ; 

he next day, the minister called at the store 
with his twelve-dollar castor, stating that, as 
they could not afford so expensive an article, he 
Would be pleased to exchange it for its marked 
value in other needed goods; and the minister 
Was soon wending his way homeward, loaded 
down with a dozen dollers’ worth of selected 
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For the Companion. 
TOTT’S LAME KITTY. 


Muzzer do see ’ittle titty 
Walkin’ woun’ an’ doe so ’ame, 
Muzzer ’ook, O, don’t ’ou pity? 
’Clare, it is a burnin’ s’ame! 


Tum, ’ou darlin’ ’ittle p’ecious, 
*Ittle todie, ’em me see. 

Dear, O dear! O doodness dwacious! 
How ’ou ’ittle toot mus’ be! 


I will dit a wag dis minute, 
W’ap it woun’ ’ou’ ’ittle toe; 
Den I'll put some tamphor in it, 
An’ it will dit well, I know. 


’Ou’s a poor, sick ’ittle titty. 
In ’e twadle ’ou mus’ ’ie, 
Den I'll sing ’ou ’ittle ditty ; 
So, my p’ecious, don’t ’ou ky. 
“Hus’ my titty, still an’ s’umber; 
Totty’s watchin by ’ou’ bed. 
Many b’essin’s, wisout number, 
Allers fallin’ on ’ou’ head.’’ 


Now I dess ’ou’ll dwink some dwuel, 
Nice and warm, ’twill do ’ou dood. 
O, how tood dey be so twuel? 
Here, ’ou titty, take ’ou’ food. 


Stop, old titty! Where ’ou doin’? 
’Ou’s dot putty well, I dess; 
So I s’pose I’ll doe to sewin’ ; 
Dolly’s needin’ a new dwess. 
Uncle Ep. 
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For the Companion. 
NAT AND THE EARRINGS. 


“Aunt Eleanor,” said little Nat Fifield, “will 
you please lend me your beautiful new gold ear- 
rings?” 

“My new earrings, child!’ exclaimed pretty 
Aunt Eleanor, playfully pulling Nat’sear. ‘‘No, 
indeed! What ever would you do with ear- 
rings?” 

“Wear ’em,” said Nat. “I should think you 
might. You’ve got lots and lots of ’em.” 

“O no,” said Aunt Eleanor; “only three pairs, 
and if I had half-a-dozen, I shouldn’t dare to let 
you take them, you dear, careless little boy.” 

“T never lose things,” cried Nat, indignantly. 
“Don’t you?” answered auntie. “Well, you 
do break, and bend, and batter, and pick things 
to pieces to see how they’re made. Ah, you 
rogue, you know you do. So run away with 
yourself, and don’t be coming around here after 
my new earrings. Shoo! shoo!’ 7 
And Aunt Eleanor laughingly chased him out 
of her room as if he had been a big bumble-bee. 
Nat laughed and ran, but once out of sight he 
began to feel alittle angry with Aunt Eleanor, 
because she wouldn’t let him uave the earrings. 
He wanted them so much. z 





ing awhile. 


the largest and brightest. 
mother for a needle and thread, and sat down 
on the doorstep to make his earrings. It took 
him some time, for he wasn’t used to sewing, 
and when they were finished it was rather hard 
work to tie them on hisears. But he accom- 
plished his purpose at length, and ran to look in 
the glass. He thought they looked almost as 
nice as Aunt Eleanor’s. 7 

He forgot to be cross with her, and ran to 
show her his earrings, in great glee. 

She laughed and praised them, and said they 
were very becoming. 





gO ceries, 


“T'll make some myself,” he said, after think- 
He ran into the garden for some 
hard red berries that grew there, and picked out 
Then he went to his 





When he had shown them to every one in the 








house, he put on his cap and walked up and 
down the street, hoping people would see and 
admire them. By-and-by Prof. Harris’ great 
dog, Nero, came out of his yard to play with 
Nat, for they were great friends. 

Nat soon forgot his earrings as he frolicked 
about with Nero. They ran, and jumped, and 
chased each other about, and had a merry time. 
But their fun came toa sad end. As Nat was 
running across the street, his foot slipped in 
front of a heavy team, and in a few seconds 
poor Nat was under the great wheels. 

The man who was driving the horses stopped 
as quickly as he could, and lifted the poor little 
boy out; but Nat did not open his eyes or speak. 
Some people who saw what had happened came 
running to the spot, and carried him carefully 
to his mother’s house. 

Aunt Eleanor cried when she saw him lying 
on the bed, so white and still, with the bruised 
berries still tied around his ears. 

The doctor came and did every thing he could 
for him, but it was many days before they knew 
he would live and know them all again. 





Mamma and Aunt Eleanor took care of him 
tenderly, night and day, and they often cried 
softly together because their dear little Nat did 
not take any notice of them. 
But one day, as Aunt Eleanor stood fanning 
him, he opened his eyes and smiled as he used to 
do. 
“Nat, darling!” said she, joyfully, stooping to 
kiss him. . 
“Will you please lend me your earrings, 
now ?” said Nat, faintly. 
“Yes, indeed, every single one, as soon as you 
are well enough to play with them,” said 
auntie. 
Nat got well fast after that, and he used to 
play with the earrings just as much as he liked, 
while he stayed in bed. But when hecould walk 
about, Aunt Eleanor took them away, and Nat 
didn’t care. He was tired of them. 

M. B. E. 
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WHAT IS IT? 

Whisky, frisky, 

Hippity hop! 
PO ye goes 

‘o the tree top! 

Whirly, twirly, 

Round and round, 
Down he comes 

To the ground, 
ru. curly, 

What a tail! 

Tall as a feather, 
Broad as a sail! 
Where’s his supper? 
In the shell; 
Snappy, av 


ut it fe 
Stir the fire, 
Put on the pot, 
Here’s his supper, 
Hissing hot. 
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LITTLE HENRY’S GIFT. 
Little Henry is three years old. He had a 
friend in Chicago whom he loved dearly. Her 
home was burned, and every thing she had was 
burned up, and she herself was injured in escap- 
ing from the fire. When Henry’s mother told 
him aboutit, he did not seem to understand. 
The tears came into his eyes, as he asked,— 
“Is my Nina burned up?” 
“No,” his mother answered. “Nina is not 
burned up, but all her clothes are burned up.” 
“Then I will give her all my clothes, mamma; 
and you must break open my bank and give her 
all my money.” 
He was so earnest, his mother broke open his 
bank and found in it eleven cents. Onecent was 
new and very bright. Henry took it, saying, ‘‘I 
dess I will keep that.” He looked atit a minute, 
and seemed to be thinking. Then he said, ‘‘No, 
mamma, you send that, too, ’cause it will buy 
her more clothes.” 
Little Henry had the right kind of a giving 
spirit; and his bright cent, though it did not do 
much towards buying clothes, was truly a grent 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 

There is a king whose subjects bring 

To him their costliest treasure. 
When he demands it at their hands 

They haste to do his pleasure; 
When once his slave e’en death they’ll brave; 

They’ll neither stop nor falter baad 
To sacrifice a paradise 

Upon this tyrant’s altar. 


Full of deceit, he'll guide their feet 
In ways that may seem pleasant. 
Not partial he—his majesty 
Cheats lord as well as peasant; 
He often toys with little boys, 
His eyes with kindness beaming ; 
With face to face will them embrace, 
And make all seem like dreaming. 


In many forms, in calms and storms, 
He’s always volunteering; 

Give him the lead—ah! then, indeed, 
We feel his domineering. 

Just take his book, on pages look, 
His records there examine; 

It truly tells that he excels 

War, pestilence and famine. 


He whets the knives to take our lives; 
He is a friend-betrayer; 
His only good is lost in blood; 
A wife and children slayer. 
His name please tell; you know it well! 
You’ve heard of this great giant, 
For all must know the nation’s foe 
Is this old cruel tyrant. E. B, CLEMENT, 


2. 
REBUS. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1. Slight knowledge. 
2. A river in Ohio, 
3. To draw back. 
. Unreasonable. 
. To tempt. 
6. To make longer. 
. A boy’s name. 
. Agirl’sname. . 
9. A title of nobility. 
10. A walking-stick. 
The initials form the name ofa nation; the jinals 
that of an idol which they once worshipped. 
Ipa CALDER, 


oa 


ont 


4. 
BLANKS. 
Fill the following blanks with words spelled differ- 
ently, but pronounced alike: 
































the word ‘ , for the . 
The man who has just has for years. 
If you aman with buy some for me. 
To the apply medicine, 8.d.8. 


5. 
A BASKET OF INVISIBLE FRUIT. 


We must tend the sap early in the morning. 
The hoop lumber is here. 

Give me my cap, please. oo 
See her slap each doll by turn. 

Delano rang earnestly. 

Salem, on Massachusetts Bay. 

Loudly he sang, ‘‘Rape seed oil.’’ 

The harlequin certainly will come. 


The lad ate nothing. JENNIE. 





Conundrums. 


Who killed the most poultry? Why, Hamlet’s un- 
cle, who ‘‘did murder most foul.’’ 

What is the difference between a pill and a hill? 
One is hard to get up and the other is hard to get 
down. 

Is there any connection between a retailer of stale 
jokes and a stock-broker? Yes, for they both deal 
in fun-dead property. 

What is the difference between a coat and a baby? 

e one I wear, the other I was, 

Why is a dentist like a thriftless man? He lives 
from hand to mouth. 

Why are candidates who fail to be elected like the 
earth? They are depressed at the polls (poles). 

When are two heads better than one? When the 
letter is over weight. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





gift, and carried its blessing. 


1. “A tender maid is like a floweret sweet.” 
2. Athens, Thebes, Sparta, Tyre, Sidon. 
3. “Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea.”’ 
4. Hem-lock-bark. 
6. Pod, Ella, Art, Raise. Pear, DATE. 
6. Cobwebs. 
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SHOT IN BATTLE. 

A German soldier, shot at Metz, and who could use 
the pen as well as the rifie, thus describes his experi- 
ences as a wounded man: 

There! a blow in the breast, a tearing in the body, 
a fall, with a loud ery and terrible pain; there I lay, 
one of the victims of this bloody day. 

My first sensation was anger at the blow, my sec- 
ond, an expectation of seeing myself explode; for, 
judging by the sound of the ball, I believed I had a 
grenade in my body; then came the pain, and with 
it helplessness and falling. O, how frightful are 
those first moments! 

Where I was hit, how I was wounded, I could form 
no idea; I only felt that I could not stir, saw the bat- 
talion disappear from my sight, and myself alone on 
the ground, amid the fearful howling and whistling 
of the balls, which were incessantly striking the earth 
around me. With difficulty could I turn my head a 
little, and saw behind me two soldiers attending on 
a third, who was lying on the ground. 

Of what happened I can give no account, except 
that I cried for help as well as I could. At last, both 
of them ran up to me, and with joy I recognized the 
doctor and hospital attendant of my company. 
‘Where are you wounded?” is the first question. I 
could only point. My dress was quickly opened, and 
in the middle of the breast a bloody wound was 
found, which the doctor hastily bound. The balls 
still constantly whizzed around us; one struck the 
doctor’s helmet, and immediately I felt a violent blow 
in the left arm. 

Another wound! With difficulty I was turned 
round, to look for the outlet of the bullet, but it was 
still in my body, near the spine. At last, it was cut 
out. 

“Is the wound dangerous?” I asked. 

“I hope not.” 

“Pray tell me the truth.” 

“Not very dangerous, it is to be hoped;"’ and with 
the emphasized ‘‘very,” my hopes melted. They were 
going away. 

“The wound in the arm, doctor.’’ This, fortunate- 
ly, was looked for in vain; the ba}l had merely caused 
a blue spot, and had sunk into the ground, harmless. 
I egtended my hand to the doctor, and thanked him, 
as also the attendant, whom I commissioned to send 
word to my family. 

Ceaselessly, the balls whizz and howled around 
‘me. The doctor had carefully laid me on my cloak, 
with my helmet firmly on my head, in order in some 
measure to protect me from the leaden hail. Thus I 
lay alone with my own thoughts, amid the most ter- 
rible fire, perhaps for an hourand a half. All my 
thoughts, as pain and increasing weakness allowed, 
were fixed on my family. Gradually, I got accus- 
tomed to the danger which surrounded me, and only 
when too much sand from the striking bullets was 
thrown on my body, did I remember my little envia- 
ble position. . . . At last, after long, long waiting, 
the sanitary detachment came to me, 


_—_— > 





THE MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION has re- 
moved into its new and elegant building, 387 Wash- 
ington Street, corner of Avery, where it is prepared 
to receive deposits from our citizens. The building 
has a frontage of 25 fect, and extends back 125 feet, 
and is fitted up in the most substantial manner, with 
all the necessary facilities for the transaction of 
business. Mr. Lyman S. Hapgood is President; An- 
son J. Stone, Clerk and Treasurer; and Frederick 
HT. Henshaw the Assistant Treasurer. This Institu- 





Bank from April Ist to Oct. Ist, and five per cent. 
for every full calendar month; and with its guaran- 
tee fund of $205,000, and large surplus, it offers to all 
Glasses a perfectly safe place @ deposit for their sur- 
plus earnings. i 





DOWN HILL TO DEATH, 


A fearful coasting accident occurred at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., last Saturday night. A number of boys 
secured a heavy ‘‘bob-sled,’’ took it to the top of Oak 
Street Hill, -a considerable eminence, and started 
down at a furious rate, with nothing whatever to 
guide the sled or tocontroi its s n lieu of that, 
and to warn all others on the hill, two large torehes 
were placed on the sledin front. A Mr. Groff, ovine 
near the city, was on his way home with a sleigh an 
two horses, and had partly ascended Oak Street Hill, 
when he saw approaching, like the wind, the two red 
torches, by the light of which he could see the boys 
crowded on the sled, yelling and shouting, and a) 
parently unconscious of his being in their way. So 
great was the velocity of the sled that, before Mr. 
Groff could get out of the way, it dashed directly into 
the plunging horses. The collision wasterrific. Some 
of the boys were thrown clear over the sleigh, several 
feet down the hill. The most of them, however, 
were piled in a heap among the wreck of the sleigh 
and horses. One lad lived only a few seconds afier 
being picked up. Several were rendered insensible, 
being dangerously injured, and all were more or less 
hurt. One of the horses was killed outright. Great 
excitement prevailed when the news of the accident 
reached the city. 

_— —_—_—_ 


LUDICROUS BLUNDERS OF SPEECH. 


A Scotch Professor in the University of Edin- 
burgh was experimenting before his pupils with 
some combustible substances, and, as he was fixing 
them, they exploded, shattering the phial whieh he 
held, into fragments. He held up a small plete of 
glass, and said, very gravely, Gentlemen. I have 
made this experiment often with this v same 
—, and never knew it to breakin my ds be- 
ore.” 

The following somewhat ambiguous paragraph ap- 
peared in an Edinburgh paper: 

“We regret to find that the announcement of the 
death of Mr. W. is a malicious fabrication.” 

It was the mayor of a Portuguese city who once 
enumerated, —s the marks by which the body of 
a drowned man might be identified, ‘‘a marked im- 
pediment in his speech.” 


—-- + 
“DAT ONE VERSE,” 


An old negro in the West Indies was very anxious 
to learn to read the Bible. He lived a.long way 
from the missionary’s house, and yet he would come 
to learn a lesson whenever he had time. It was such 
hard work, and he made so little progress, that the 
missionary got tired, and told him, one day, that he 
had better give it * 

“No, massa,’’ said he, with great earnestness, ‘‘me 
nebber gives it up till me die.” 

And poes with his finger to the beautiful 
words which he had just spelled out in John 3: 16— 
“God so loved the world,” etc., he said, with tears 
in his eyes,— 

“It’s worth all the trouble, massa, to read dat one 
Verse!’’ 

See eee 


A GOOD SUBSTITUTE, 


Mr. Court, who has been addressin lange open air 

meetings in Edinburgh, evinces the happiest tact in 

parrying off drunken interruptions from victims over 

the bay. A very drunken fellow interrupted him 

by asking,— . 

a - Ms would you substitute for the poor man’s 
rink?” 

“Substitute?” said Mr. Court, ‘‘I would substitute 
that shocking bad 7a wear with a better one— 
a miserable meal of food which you take, with a good 
one—and I would substitute your present ignorance 
with useful information!” 

The laughter was turned completely against the 
shaky fellow, and he said no more. 


ae — 


SWALLOWING AND CHEWING. 


Lord Bacon says: ‘‘Some books are to be tasted, 
others swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested. Taste first, look at the index, read a little 
here and there, to see if the book is worth digesting. 
Swallow books of amusement and recreation, but 
chew and digest books of information. At the end 
of one or two pages, think over what you have read, 
see what it means. At the close of the article, chap- 
ter or book, look it over, gather the substance, fasten 
it in your mind, make it yourown. Read slowly, 
thoughtfully and daily. 


a oc 
WHICH SIDE THEY WEAR. 


A curious observer has discovered that men and 
boys invariably run the heels of their boots and shoes 
over outwardly, while women and girls always run 
theirs over inwardly. Out of one hundred and for- 
ty-seven men and boys that passed the observer at a 
given point, this fact was true in every instance; out 
of sixty-seven women that passed, it was true in ev- 
ery instance but one. 

A ENey Sanneaneen 


MEDDLING PUNISHED. 


A mouse in Belfast, Me., was found, the other day, 
frozen stiff upon a hammer. Investigation showed 
that in picking up something that lay on the iron 
head of the hammer, the tongue of the mouse had 
frozen toit, and being unable to get away, it died. 
Another mouse was caught in the same way, but be- 
ing a quadruped with more force of character, he 
left his tongue upon the iron and went his way. 
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A eoop ANECDOTE is told of Capt. Temple, of the 
United States steamer Tennessee. At the attack on 
Fort Fisher his ship took fire froma shell, in the 
room next to the magazine. One of the little mes- 
senger tug-boats was plying about the ship, and 
finally coming alongside, Capt. Temple hailed her. 

“Ay, ay!” said the tug captain. 

‘We are on fire,’”’ said Temple, “next to our pow- 
der magazine, and I thought it might possibly inter- 
est you to know that we are likely to blow up in 
about three minutes, unless we get the fire under.” 

The suddenness with which the tug captain rang 
four bells, and tug plunged away in a ‘bee line, was 
laughable, in spite of the critical nature of the sit- 
uation. 


A LADY who refused to give, after hearing a char- 
ity sermon, had her pocket picked as she was leav- 
ing church. On making the discovery, she said, 





“The parson could not find the way to my pocket, 
but the devil did.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| tion pays six per cent. on deposits remaining in the 
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H. G. Parker, Editor of the Saturday Evening Gazette, 
says: Among the many remedies for “living death,” of 
whith dyspepsia is so often the’synonyme, We know of 
none which has commended itself so steadily and surely 
as “White’s Specialty.” It is not pretended that the 
“Specialty” will cureevery disease under the sun, but the 
experience of thousands has proved it certain to effect a 
speedy and sure cure for the manifold evils of indigestion. 
For ourselves we can only say that a relative of ours, a 
lawyer, averworked in his profession and irregular in his 
meals, became a sufferer from acute dyspepsia, with all 
the aggravations of that peace-destroying affliction. He 
tried every thing, even European travel, and consulted 
many physicians, without relief. Two months ago, how- 
ever, seeing an ad¥ertisement of ‘“‘White’s Specialty,” he 
bought a bottle out of sheer desperation, without an idea 
that it would benefit him. His astonishment may be im- 
agined when, having tried the remedy, he gained imme- 
diate relief. A second bottle proved more efficacious than 
the first, and the third bottle rendered him as well a man 
as he ever had been. This one case we personally know 
about and the name of the gentleman is at the service of 
Dr. White whenever he wants it. Com. 





Wuart 18 VEGETINE ?—It is a compound extracted from 
barks, roois and herbs. It is Nature’s Remedy. It is per- 
fectly harmless from any bad effect upon the system. It 
is nourishing and strengthening. It acts directly upon 
the blood. It quiets the nervoussystem. It gives you 
good, sweet sleep at nicht. Itis a great panacea for our 
aged fathers and mothers; furit gives them strength, 
qniets their nerves, and gives them Nature’s sweet sleep, 
—as has been proved by many an aged person. It isthe 
great Blood Purifier. It is a soothing remedy for our 
children. It has relieved and cured thousands. It is very 
pleasant to take; every child l.kes it. It relieves and 
cures all diseases originating from impure blood. Try the 
VecrTine. Give it fair trial for your complaints; then 
you will say to your friend, neighbor and int 
“Try it; it has cured me.” 





Com. 











ROCERS, Spice Dealers. and Druggists all sell 
Burnett’s Standard Flavuring Extracts, li—it 


37. A MONTH-—To sell our Universal Cement. 
Address, Novetty Co., Saco, Me. *5:—13t 
HERE IS NOTHING like leather Shoes with a 
SILVER TIP for children. Try them. They never 
wear through at the Toe. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 10—5t 


ANTED. To energetic men and women we give 
orn that pays from $410$8 per day. Ad- 
dress J. LATHAM & CO., 292 Washington, Bt., Boston, 
ass. —l2 


M 
MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues,sam- 
= ~~ full particulars FREE. S. M. Spencex, — 
oro’, Vt. —ly 


ly 




















GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more moncy at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 

— & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
hy 





ANTED.—AGENTS—male and female to sell Pic- 
tures everywhere. 11,734 retailed by one. Send 
— for circular. WHITNEY & CU., Norwich, Conn. 
9t 





GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 

the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 arg 
tographs and a compicte Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send 75c for sample, or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K. H. COTTLE & CO., P. O. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. , 4i—tf 


HOSE WHO SUFFER trom nervous irritations, 
itching uneasiness, and the discomfort that follows 
from an enfeebled and disordered state of the system, 
should take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and cleanse the 
Purge out the lurking distemper that undermines 
the health, and the constitutional vigor will return. J1-2t 








EW LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION is unsurpassed in its in- 
struction and location. H. M. WILLARD, A ~. 
Miss MARY VU, Canter, Lady Principal. Three separate, 
complete courses of study ; Ladies’ Collegiate, College Pre- 
ratory, Scientific. Terms begin Aug. 30 and Dec. 13, 
871, and April 4, 1872, Send fur catalogues and informa- 
tion to either Principal at New London, N.H., or Rev. G. 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec’y, Fisherville,N.H. 44—1l9teow 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 
A first-class Seminary for both sexes with equal 
privileges. Buildings and educational facilities valued at 
$300,000. A superior corps of teachers in every depart- 
ment, with a pleasant home and expenses moderate. Ad- 
vantages for musical education unsurpassed. An excel- 
lent commercial department. Students received at oy 
time. —— term of 14 weeks commences March 20. 
For Catalogue or room, apply to 
9—4t E. COOKE, Principal. 
25 CENTS WILL PAY FOR ONE YEAR’S 
subscription to HAPPY HOURS, an illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, in which Wilf be found ‘Tales of Ad- 
ventures; Afloat and Ashore; Sports and Exercises; Ar- 
ticles on Natural History and Popular Science; Glass 
Blowing for Boys; How to Make a Magic Lantern; Car- 
entry; Tw ; Boats and Boating; ships, and how to 
ig Them; nt Work for Delicate Fingers; Practical 
Puzzles; E as; Charades; Riddles; Tricks in Magic; 
Chemical Experiments; ete., etc. Each number contains 
sixteen large pages, making it the cheapest Magazine of 
its class publis' in the world. Recollect, Only 25 
Cents a Year. Send subscriptions to HAPPY HOURS 
COMPANY, 22 Ann street, New York. 9—4t 


GENTS — WANTED.—875 to $250 r 
month, everywhere, male and female, to introduc 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will stitch, 






















TO USE.” 


eé 
EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 
8. M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims, Got 
the agency and 
sellit. Address 
” DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co..96'Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


SPRING STYLES 


Just reecived at the 
NEW YORK HAT STORE, 
59 Tremont Street. 
Gloves, Umbrellas, Canes, ctc., always on hand in large 
variety. 1O-tF 








VERBENA SEED. 


XTRA Superb, 25 cents per package, five packages 
$1. Also a limited supply of extraselcct Pansy Seed, 
atsame price. Catalogue of Verbenas, Bouquet Dahtias, 
Double Geraniums, ani Bedding Plants generally, for- 
warded on application, enclosing three-cent stamp. 
Address DEXTER SNOW, 
10—4t ~ Chicopee, Mass. 


SAVE 20D0LLARS, 


the Cruesratep WILSON SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE. © beet in. he World, 
For Sale Everrwhere. AGENTS WANTEDin unoc- 
ws Territory. For I!fu tra‘ed C’rcultre. A ddrese, 
TL8ON SEWtnG MAOHuINECD.. Cleveland, @.; St, 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N.Y. 


T= EUREKA MACHINE TWIST, 








50 and 100 yard Spools and 1 oz. Spools, for manufacturing 
purposes, and the 

EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 yard Spools, are the dest and cheapest silk in the market. 
For sale by all retailers and at wholesale by the menufac- 
turers, 


SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 


9—eow9t 42 SUMMER STREET, Bostox, 





SEWING MACHINE. 


NONE OTHER is so thoroughly adapted to the wants 
of the Household, Dressmaker’s, or Tailoring purposes. 
For sale at a Discount for cash, or on smail monthly in- 
stallments. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


18—eopi0w 





%9$500 REWARD is offered by 
Sage's 


Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts.~ 





HOVEY & CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATED 


SEED CATALOGUE 
For 1872, 


Contains 150 pages. The most extensive and complete 
Seed Catalogue published. Sent free to all applicants. 
SkeDS WARRANTED FKESH and to REACH THE PUR- 


€ | CHASER. 


HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 
*9—eow2t 





hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and na 
most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more ful, or more 

It makes the “Elastic Lock 


elastic seam than ours. 

Stitch."’ Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; ra. Pa; 
Chicago, lil., or St. Louis, Mo. *li—13t 

WEED FAMILY FAVORITE. 
Buy the Best. 

After an experlence of several years, during which time 
we have sold thousands of ALL THE FIRST-CLASS SEWING- 
MACHINES, We can unhesitatingly recommend the Weed 
Family Favorite (with the new shuttle and other recent 
improvement’) as in our opinion, the BEst machine for 
GENEXAL FAMILY USK. We offer these celebrated ma- 
chines on the most favorable terms. For Cash Install- 
ments as low as $) per month, or on Work Instaliments 
of $10 down, and $10 per month in work. (The work to be 
done at home). Also, the other first-class Machines on fa- 
vorable terms, for full particulars and cireulars, call on or 

dress RICE & PECK 

*9-4f 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 


DO. NOT BUY 


Your Flower and Vegetable Seeds until you have 
seen our new and finely Illustrated Catalogue for 
1872. Giving extra inducements to clubs and large or- 
ders. Our seeds we warrant fresh and true to name 
and of the finest quality, and will rantee that all 
secds ordered shall reach the purchaser. Address with 
stamp J.T. SMITH & SONS, 












Dr. Walke>’s 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from the 
roots and herbs 
of California, free 
from allalcoholic 
stimulants. A 
gentle Purgative 




































matory a 
Chronic Rheunia- 
tism, Gout, Bil- 
fous, Remittent 
and Intermittent 
Fevers, Diseases 
ot the Blood, Liv- 
erand Kidneys, 
these Bitters have 
noequal. 


TION, Heed. 
rs, Coughs, Tightness of the 
izziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Ba 








Dizzi 
taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the 


Heart,, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions 
of the Kidneys, arecnred by the use of these Bitters. 
FOR SKIN DISEAS Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Car- 
brncles, Ring-worms, Sca!d Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, 
Itch, Discolorations of the Skin they are excellent. 
en jane ape on. Worms. jurking in thesy? 
m are éffectua’ royed and removed. 
J. Watxre, Proprietor, BR. ft. McDowatn &Co., Drnegtsts an? 










j—eows3t Brentwood, N. I. 


Gen. Acents, San Francisco, Cal., sud 32.4 34 Commerce ™., N. ¥ 
50-—16t 
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